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Christian Teachings” .  . 


M. Maynard, Donald T. Rowlingson 


ower eee 


the Good Shepherd” was the work of the German 
Karl Gottlob Schénherr (1824-1906). For the story 
ost sheep, read Matthew 18:12-13 or Luke 15:3-6. 
Scripture passage on the Good Shepherd is John 


ng Ahead 


-rnational Lesson Series for February and March 
s the study of “Basic Christian Teachings” with a 
son unit on “The Eternal Christ and the Holy 
and a six-lesson unit on “One World.” During the 
1y-June quarter the study will be on “The Captivity 
irn of the Jews.” Adults will seek to discover those 
s which will aid in meeting the problems of today. 
s are: “Facing the Problems of Postwar Recon- 
” (5 lessons); “Laying Spiritual Foundations for 
World” (5 lessons); and “Achieving Greatness 


Loyalty” (3 lessons). : 


t classes choosing the Learning for Life Series, the 
r courses will be presented: “Jesus, God, and I”— 
and February; “Winning All Men”’—March; “The 
Problem in the Light of the Bible’—April; ‘“Let’s 
bout Marriage’—May; and “The Rural Church Is 
ce”—June. 
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How the Canon 


Was Formed 


By Montgomery J. Shroyer 
Professor of Biblical Theology, 


Westminster Theological Seminary 


A “CANON” is a standard selection to be 
used as authority by the Church. Sacred writ- 
ings do not become canonical all at once. Their 
very survival and use over a long period of 
years testify to their value. But it is in peculiar 
circumstances that these writings are desig- 
nated “Scriptures.” Several factors may be 
named in the process: (1) Times of oppression 
in which people are driven in upon themselves 
and find comfort in their ancient literature and 
traditions. They become “one people” and they 
need “‘one book.” (2) The growing organization 
and the natural development of laws and litur- 
gies. A “Prayer Book” represents an advanced 
stage of a religious cult. (3) The appearance 
of heresies and heretical cults which compel 
a group to define its faith in clear terms, and 
to limit belief and practices to those of a given 
book. 

1. From the Old Testament itself, and from 
other Jewish writings, we have evidence of 
this gradual development of our Old Testament 
canon. First of all, there was a time of great 
legal activity, and Ezra the Scribe is usually 
singled out as the type of man to codify and 
canonize the sacred law. The Jews had come 
back from captivity, they were localized in 
Judah, pressed in on all sides. Their former 
glory was gone, but a new field of greatness 
was opened up with the Law as a center. So, 
for the first time, all the ancient writings 
dealing with God’s calling of the nation and 
the establishment of his government were 
brought together into the Book of the Law, or 
Torah. The date of this canonization was 
around 400 B.c. The Psalmist probably alludes 
to the Torah when he cries, “O how love I thy 
law.” The fact that the Samaritans carried 





with them from Jerusalem to their holy Mount 
Gerizim only the law books confirms the belief 
that Israel at first had only a law canon. 

2. The second stage of canonization brought 
the prophets into the sacred collection, includ- 
ing what we ordinarily call the historical books, 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. The words 
of the prophets were hard to accept in their 
original. Isaiah was too severe; Jeremiah out- 
raged the men of his day till they stoned him out 
of Anathoth. 

But history brought stern vindication of the 
prophetic warnings. If the prophet was right 
in his prediction of doom, might he not also be 
right in his promise of the Golden Age to come? 
So the writings of the prophets were brought 
reverently out of their hiding places; the 
scattered oracles were edited and published. 
This was done in a time of stress and strain. 
Judaism was nigh to extinction at the hands 
of the hated Syrians. Judah needed consolation, 
not merely the comfort of its ancient laws, but 
also the promise of the prophets that the latter 
days would turn out more favorable to Israel. 
Thus the prophetic writings received a new 
appraisal, and they found a place in the canon 
around 200 B.c. In the prologue of the apocry- 
phal book of Ecclesiasticus (132 B.c.) we have 
mention of ‘the Law and the Prophets,” and in 
the same book (49:10) there is reference to 
“the Twelve Prophets.” 

3. The last stage of Old Testament canon- 
ization was also one of conflict. Jerusalem was 
again surrounded by armies, and Titus de- 
stroyed the city in A.D. 70. The leaders of 
Judaism, the scribes and the priests, withdrew 
to the seaport town of Jamnia, taking their 
sacred writings with them. Their Temple was 








gone again, and about all they had left 
their souls and their parchments. The 
community brought together the writing: 
poetry and wisdom, Psalms and Proverbs, 
other writings of prophetic nature, like Da: 

Two new fields of religious development 
thus added to the canon: (1) The Wis: 
Movement, which suggests cultural cont: 
with the Greek world, and (2) the Apocaly 
Movement, successor of ancient prophecy. 
of the crisis and despair of Israel, such w 
ings as Daniel were added to the canon. Isr 
again dispersed from the Temple, could s 
the songs of Zion from its canonized Psa! 
and ponder over the veiled predictions 
Daniel. 


Thus the canon was complete in three ; 
tions at the end of the first century A.D. ‘ 
first section, the Torah, contained the five bo 
of the Law; the second, or Nebiim, the ei 
books of prophecy; the third, or Kethubim, 
eleven “writings.” These are the thirty-n 
books of the Protestant canon, some of th 
like I and II Kings appearing as one book, : 
the Minor Prophets combined as one prophe 
book called “The Twelve.” 

Of course, there were “border-line” boo 
now generally called “apocryphal.” The Jew 
authorities in Palestine would not include th 
as Scripture, but the Hellenists outside « 
accept them. The Catholic authorities follow 
the example of the Greek translation, and 
Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus and t 
like became not “apocrypha” but “deute 
canonical.” 


The story of New Testament canonization 
quite similar. After the days of writing, wh 
Paul directed his letters to the churches a 
Mark compiled the traditions into a Gospel, t 
Church was faced with emergencies whi 
called for a Christian canon. Perhaps Pau 
letters were first collected from the churcl 
which he had served. In the second centu 
Marcion tried to establish a “canon” made up 
Paul’s writings and Luke’s Gospel. He w 
trying to combat Judaism. The stress a 
strain which produce a canon appeared in t 
form of heresies within the Church. The fai 
of the Church had to be formulated, based + 
an authoritative canon. 


Gradually the canon came into shape. | 
fluential churches “nominated” books for t 
canon; the name of an Apostle guaranteed 
place in the canon; books which supported t 
prevailing doctrine were accepted. But sor 
late writings, like IJ Peter and Jude, and 
some quarters, Revelation, were long kept « 
the waiting list. Even writings like the E'pisi 
of Barnabas, not now in the canon, were giv: 


preference in some places over these oth: 


doubtful books. The final date of New Test 
ment canonization seems to be prior to A. 


S 





367, when a letter from Athanasius of Alexan- 
dria confirmed for the first time the New Testa- 
ment writings as we now have them. 


In the main, then, our Scriptures have “come 


up out of great tribulation.” They belong to 
the experience of a growing church, and they 
speak to the men of every generation. 


Some Helpful Books 


OuUR BIBLE AND THE ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, 
by Sir Frederic George Kenyon. Harper and 
Brothers, 1940; 266 pp.; $3.00. , 


OUR BIBLE IN THE MAKING, by John Paterson 
Smyth. Sampson Low, Marston Co., Ltd., 
1930; 213 pp.; $1.50. 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, by Ernest Cadman 
Colwell. University of Chicago Press, 1937; 
186 pp.; $2.00. 


ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY, edited by Fred- 
erick Carl Eiselen. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1929; 1452 pp.; $5.00. See Driver: 

“The Formation of the Old Testament’; 
Moffatt: “The Formation of the New Tes- 
tament.” 


On Loving Your Neighbor 


Wherefore if we would hold the true course 
in love, our first step must be to turn our eyes 
not to man, the sight of whom might oftener 
produce hatred than love, but to God, who re- 
quires that the love which we bear to him be 
diffused among all mankind, so that our funda- 
mental principle must ever be, Let a man be 
what he may he is still to be loved because God 
is loved.—John Calvin, Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion. 
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After Crisis 


To see it in our power to make a world happy 
—to teach mankind the art of being so—to 
exhibit, on the theater of the universe, a char- 
acter hitherto unknown—and to have, as it 
were, a new creation intrusted to our hands, 
are honors that command reflection, and can 
neither be too highly estimated, nor too grate- 
fully received.-~Thomas Paine, Thoughts on 
Peace. 


WHOEVER it was that searched the heavens 
with his telescope and could find no God, would 
not have found the human mind if he had 
searched the brain with a microscope.—George 
Santayana, in Little Essays; used by permis- 
sion of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





How to Get Class Discussion 


By John Edward Lantz 


Associate Editor, Youth Publications 


This is the first in a series of special articles 
to be published in ADULT TEACHER on the best 
ways to stimulate class discussion.—EDITOR. 


A GOOD discussion should be informal, un- 
hurried, and reflective. The thinking of each 
person should stimulate that of the others until 
ideas gradually seep into the minds of everyone 
and crave expression. Everyone should be 
comfortable. The room should be well venti- 
lated to avoid sleepiness and to stimulate crea- 
tive thinking. Glaring lights should be elimi- 
nated and diffused light illuminate the room. 
So far as possible, the participants should be 
seated in a circle, or at least in such manner 
that each one can see as many of the others as 
possible. 

The attitude of the teacher is one of the most 
significant factors in getting class discussion. 
He should talk and act as the leader of a group 
in search for the truth and its application, and 
not with the attitude of knowing all the 
answers. 

The teacher should not only possess a sharing 
attitude but also have his lesson well prepared. 
He should have studied it so thoroughly that 
he can readily serve as a resource person, 
emphasize main points, give pertinent informa- 
tion, and make helpful evaluations. 

The teacher should outline a lesson for dis- 
cussion before the class period similar to the 
way he would outline a lecture before its de- 
livery. In leading the discussion he should fol- 
low his outline but be willing to spend more 
time on some topics than on others, according 
to the interests of the class. 

In outlining for discussion the teacher should 
begin by phrasing the core of the lesson in 
the form of a question. It should be so phrased 
as to include all significant aspects. The usual 
title in the quarterlies can be restated as a 
discussion question. 


In the Adult Student, International Lesson 
Series for January 4, is the lesson title “Re- 
liefs Do Matter.” One could convert this into 
a question for discussion thus: “How Do Be- 
liefs Matter?” or better still, “How Do Beliefs 
Affect Our Lives?” 

The Young Adult Fellowship Forum topics 
are usually stated as discussion questions to be 
used as printed. The question for this month 
is: “How Can Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics Get Along Together?” 


The Next Steps 


After the teacher has his question phrased, 
his next step is to plan an introduction to it. 
Then he should organize the lesson material in 
such a way as to be able to present the biblical 
background necessary for a thorough under- 
standing of the question. After that he should 
formulate several plausible answers for the 
class to consider. His last step is to phrase a 
tentative conclusion (answer) to propose to 
the class if necessary. Thus the outline pattern 
for leading a class discussion would be some- 
thing like this: 

I. Introduction 

II. Question for deliberation 

A. Biblical background 
B. Plausible answers 
1. 
&. 
C. Class discussion 
III. Tentative conclusion 


In opening the class session, the teacher 
should first present his introduction and then 
state the question. Before inviting class par- 
ticipation, however, he should present his back- 
ground material in such a way that it will serve 
as a solid basis for group thinking, and also 
present his plausible answers. 

At this point various members of the class 

will probably want to state their viewpoints, 


For panel discussion groups, follow the first participation pattern shown below, not the second. 
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and the teacher, allowing them to do so, 
discover himself in the midst of a v 
discussion. 

Robert B. Eleazer of the General Board 
Education has prepared a mimeographed 
cussion sheet with this well-phrased questi 
What Do You Know About the Race Probl 
To open the discussion he distributes a copy 
the sheet to each discussant, the sheet hav 
twenty true-false and completion questions 
the theme of race. After all have had ar 
time to take the examination, they discuss 
answers which are on the reverse side of 
sheet. This is an effective method of open 
a discussion. 


Keep Discussion Moving 


After the discussion is in process, the teac 
should keep it moving forward. He can 
this by asking subsidiary questions rela 
directly to the main one and by insisting t 
every participant speak to the question. 
should neither hurry the discussion nor al! 
it to lag. 

As a rule, the teacher should not permit a 
person to speak twice until everyone else |! 
had an opportunity to speak at least on 
Occasionally he may have to limit the time a 
one person may speak, say to three minut 
This will seldom be necessary, however, if 
explains that a discussion is a cooperati 
affair and that no one person should consu: 
more than his fair share of time. 

In closing, the leader should allow five m 
utes or so to summarize what has been sa 
This provides a feeling of accomplishment, 
having arrived at a destination. The leader m 
want to ask some member of the class to gi 
the summary in his place. Whoever gives 
should be sure to state the minority viewpoi 
as well as the majority, in case of disagreeme! 
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A discussion never calls for a decision by judges 
nor for a formal vote by members of the class. 


The teacher should strive to get as many 
members as possible to participate in a discus- 
sion. He may have to encourage some timid 
persons to speak, even call on them by name. 
And after they have reluctantly offered their 
contributions, he must assure them that they 
have really counted. Sometimes he can say a 
word of appreciation or elaborate more fully 
upon some point a person made but failed to 
emphasize. Likewise, he can discourage those 
who talk too much and say too little. He can 
minimize their contribution by moving on to 
the next point. 


Prevent Arguments 


The teacher should prevent arguments at 
all costs. A discussion is not an argument, any 
more than it is a pooling of ignorance. Rather, 
it is a group of persons searching cooperatively 
for the answer to the question before them. 

People should come to a class discussion with 
open minds, with minds searching for truth 
and its application to their lives. They should 
not come to defend preconceived points of view 
as they do in debating, but rather to explore all 
possible angles of the question under considera- 
tion. They should come together as a group 
under the direction of a leader to search co- 
operatively for a solution to the problem con- 
fronting them and then to commit themselves 
to that solution by accepting it as their own. 


Cooperative Thinking—Mutual Agreement 


Discussion is the process of mutual delibera- 
tion and agreement. Mutual deliberation is 
cooperative thinking directed toward the goal 
of finding an acceptable answer to the question 
confronting the group. 





Mutual agreement naturally follows coopera- 
tive thinking. It is the answer agreed upon by 
the group, and it is important that it be stated 
clearly so that everyone will know exactly what 
it is. This provides a feeling of satisfaction, of 
having arrived at a conclusion—a factor many 
so-called discussions lack. 

The leader can establish a mood of open- 
mindedness among the members of the group 
by setting a good example himself and by tak- 
ing time during his introduction to explain the 
methods and purposes of group discyssion. 
Whenever an argument begins to develop, for 
example, he can graciously remind the com- 
batants that there is evidently a real difference 
of opinion and that there is some truth in each, 
but that in a discussion a person merely ex- 
presses his convictions for evaluation by others 
and does not try to defend them by argument. 

The church-school teacher who wants to de- 
velop the ability to get class discussion should 
be well versed in the purposes and methods of 
his craft. He should know his lesson material 
thoroughly, his members intimately, and be able 
to lead the thinking of the group through the 
process of mutual deliberation and agreement. 


Evaluating Results 


The results of group discussion can be fairly 
well evaluated by certain yardsticks. If a leader 
will think through his purposes for leading a 
discussion and then strive to ascertain whether 
or not he has been successful in attaining them, 
he will have measured his results at least to his 
own satisfaction. In such a measurement at 
least two general items should always be taken 
into account: what the group has learned and 
how it feels. 

What it learns may be a certain body of 
information, a certain understanding of a prob- 
lem, or a certain understanding of each other. 

Group feeling should invariably be one of 
friendliness and respect toward each other and 
the leader. Even though there may be disagree- 
ment about the solution or about the plans for 
putting it into effect, there should exist a deeper 
feeling that every person is a part of the same 
group. Each should be friendly toward every 
other and respect his viewpoint. 

The following chart attempts to summarize 
what is important in leading an effective dis- 


cussion. It is for the leader to use in evaluating 
his own leadership. 


A Score Sheet for Leaders 


I. INTRODUCTION: Perfect Actual 


Score Score 

1. To what extent did the intro- 

duction put the participants 

at ease and in a mood to dis- 

cuss the question freely? 10 
2. To what extent did it intro- 

duce the question and ade- 

quately delimit it? 10 


II. QUESTION: 


3. To what extent was the ques- 
tion well phrased? 10 
4. To what extent did the back- 
ground material provide a 
solid basis of information for 
an intelligent discussion of 
the question? 10 


5. To what extent were the con- 
tributions distributed evenly 
in time and numbers? 10 
6. To what extent did the dis- 
cussants think toward reason- 
able solutions? 10 


III. CONCLUSION: 


7. To what extent were all con- 
tributions formulated:-in the 
solution? 10 

8. To what extent was the solu- 
tion commonly accepted by 
the group? 10 

9. To what extent was there 
common agreement for incor- 
porating the solution into 
action? 10 

10. To what extent was there a 
friendly spirit of give-and- 
take, a spirit of group solid- 








arity, when the discussion 
closed ? 107 
TOTAL 100° ; 
Name att 
Question oe 
Date 





For informal discussion, arrange group in circle, with table space if convenient. 
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TRAITS AND TESTS 


By |! 


Professor of Biblical Literature ar 


It is practically impossible to give a c 
plete set of traits and characteristics of a s 
cessful church-school] teacher. In general 
may be said that almost every characteristi: 
a splendid religious personality might ea: 
be conceived of as a desirable trait in 


SCHEME FOR RATIN 


(In the schedules 1 repre 
average; 3, average; 4, ab: 


I. The Teacher Himself: 


1. 


ee Nm BO Fe 


Do I make a good general appearanc 


Am I pleasing in voice, manner, ph) 
Have I good health, vitality, physica 
Am I friendly, approachable, affab! 
Have I intelligence, insight, unders 
Am I reliable, sincere, genuine?... 


Am I free from distracting peculiar 
Am I a student, reading, observing? 
Have I high ideals, good taste, appre: 
Do I have desirable religious attitud: 
Do I possess positive religious convic 
Do I so interpret religion in my own | 
Do my character, actions, speech, a 

a re 


Il. The Teacher and Others: 


rrres 


Am I loyal to the church, school, pupil 
Do I attend workers’ councils and tea: 
Do I play fair with associates, pupils 
Do I acquaint myself with my pupils’ 


OF A GOOD TEACHER 


E. Spence 


Religious Education, Duke Divinity School 


character of a church-school teacher. 

The list is endless. The system of grading 
below includes scores of such characteristics. 
It might be helpful for each of us to face fairly 
our own weaknesses and strength in the light of 
the suggestions offered. 


OR GRADING TEACHERS 


its far below average; 2, below 
» average; 5, far above average.) 
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6. Am I interested in life situations of pupils?................... Sees See: Nee Sees) Smee 
4. De 1 ember imto eroup activities]... .......cccccccccesccceces a! Ce eae Sees ee 
8. Do I sacrifice for the sake of the school?...................... See ea ee ae See 
9. Am I willing to submerge for the good of the cause?............ ey Slee See ae oe 
10. Am I free from sensitiveness and moodiness?..............2-: ee Se Ct Pee ene 
re ee Pan cee came pent SSR! 
ee a arr a a ae ee 
13. Am I patient, calm, forbearing, thoughtful?................... Caen sae ae eee eee 
eS a Some SRP es Mee Pre 
15. Am I free from faultfinding and cynicism?.................... Ree eee ee Mee ee 
1G. Ami I CO-GOUTRIIVE, MEROERDIET . «no ww occ bcc ciweecdcaccsrvwces eee See, ee eee ean 





Ill. The Teacher and His Task: 

















1. DoI have a knowledge of the needs, interests, and characteristics | 
ROE EE ee ene ee eee Sere ee ee a on re ae 
2. Do I attend to the physical conditions and arrangement of the | | | 
OE Ore Per or re eee Pee ee Te ree ee Pee See ees eee 
8. Am Ian alert and enthusiastic teacher?...................004. oo Soe De See See 
4. Do I use methods suitable to pupils?...............0eee eee eee SS ae ee 
5. Do I relate lessons to materials in other fields?................ oh te Cah ee er 
6. Am I skillful in detail work, routine, etc.?.................02-: Ie See See en Se 
7. Am i skillful in securing discipline? Ee ee ee ee ee Oe eS a ee 
8. Am I punctual and regular in attendance?.................... SR Seen See eee) See 
5. Do I express myneli clearly and Well7.... 2... ccccccccccccccs Pe ees See le ee 
10. Do I take pride gud interest in my WOFK?... .. 6.6 ccc ec eeecs. ae ee See ee eee 
11. Am I skillful in making assignments?...................22005- a en ee eee ee 
12. Am I skilful in teaching pupils to study?...... 2... 05 ceceees. wae Pee CE ee ee 
13. Te mp tameling pupl-cemteredT x. conc ccs cccsevscccsccacens. ae ee ee ee ee 
14. DoT help pupils to a solution of their own problems?........... See Eee See Pee eee 
15. Do TI relate class work to actual living?..............ccccceees ee Se Se Pe 
16. Do I show resourcefulness in classroom procedure?............. Bae ee ee ee oe 
17. Am I skillful in presenting the lesson?...............002e000e iam ee ee Oe 





IV. The Teacher and the Results: 


(Success as measured by pupil response and attitudes) fs) 2 & £ 8 








pve they growing in Christian attitudes and ideals? hae a ieattc sete ar ._— oo soe 
Do their lessons, ideals, etc., carry over into daily living? Work? | | | | 
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On Getting Ready to Teach 





Teaching and Preaching 


By \ 


Director, Department of Christian Ex 


It was a beautiful Sunday morning. Spring 
arrived in all its glory. The classroom was f 
The teacher presented the lesson in a most inter 
ing and helpful way. The members of the class 
as if they were a part of a rich, warm fellows! 
Everyone would have been justified in sayi 
“What a wonderful class meeting we had 1 
morning!” 

But it was not a wonderful class meeting. W! 

When the teacher had finished presenting 
lesson, he took his Bible and the other publicati 
he had used in presenting the lesson, spoke t 
number of the class members, and then went 
to his car and drove away. What’s wrong with th: 
He had done his job. 

He had not! 

In the first place, the class meeting on Sun 
morning should be planned and conducted as « 
of the sessions of the church program that the me 
bers of the class will attend on Sunday morni 
The class meeting is the teaching session that 
teacher conducts. The preaching service of 
church should be recognized as the second sess 


Recomm 


MAN AND SOCIETY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
Ernest F. Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 19. 
295 pp; $2.75. 


The writer begins with a comparison of the 
dividual and social emphases in Christianity. 1 
teaching of Jesus and the emphasis upon the p 
macy of the individual in the Christian commun 
and the teachings of the New Testament lead: 
are set over against the inferior place of the pers 
in other religious systems, particularly those 
ancient times. Especially helpful is Dr. Scott’s « 
position of the close relationship of the inward d 
position of the individual and his ways of relati 
himself to society. He sheds much light upon t 
question of our mystical union with Christ and 
power to bring one into fellowship with those w 
live in the same unified relationship. Freedom a 
progress on the part of the Christian are interpret 
consistently with the major thesis already point 
out. It is fortunate that this basic and dependat 
volume comes to us at a time when so many of the 
Christian values are in danger. —C. A. Bowen. 


This book should make good background for t 
Learning for Life Series on “Jesus, God, and I.’’ 
EDITOR. 


Leo Rippy 


ation of Adults, General Board of Education 


of the class, when the minister of the church will 
guide the class members, with others, in worship. 

Unless the two sessions of the class are welded 
into one, neither session can make its greatest con- 
tribution to the thinking of adults. Whatever is done 
in the adult class on Sunday morning should con- 
tribute directly to the worship service of the church. 
If the teacher does a good job, the members of the 
class will become increasingly aware of their need 
for a more vital fellowship with God. They will go 
to the worship service of the church so this need 
can be met. 

The class should not have a benediction. When it 
comes time for the class to adjourn from its first 
session, the teacher should say, “It has been my 
privilege to guide you in this study session of our 
class. We now adjourn to the sanctuary of our 
church, so our minister can guide us in worship.” 
He should lead the way to the sanctuary. 

The teacher will teach by precept and example. 
The teacher and minister should work as a team in 
teaching and guiding adults in the Christian way 
of life. 


aded Books 


LITERATURE AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE (Revised Edi- 
tion) by C. A. Bowen. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1947, 128 pp. Paper, 50c. 


How can books help in learning to be a Christian? 
Isn’t it more like driving an automobile, where we 
learn to do it by practice? Wait a minute—maybe 
reading a book might help make a better automobile 
driver, too. Jesus did not write books, He sent out 
living letters in the form of disciples and followers. 
Are you a “letter from Christ”? 


These are two examples of the figures used by 
Dr. Bowen in this timely little book on the use of 
literature in teaching in the church school. It can 
be read with profit by every individual teacher or 
used as a text for a training course. It will give 
you information and assistance in using the Bible 
and the church-school publications in your teaching. 
—J. Josephine Leamer. 


The following books are suggested as stimulating 
for teachers who wish to read further in the same 
general area of interest as the Learning for Life 
Course, “Jesus, God, and I”: 


HAZELTON, ROGER: The God We Worship (1946). 
Macmillan; $2.00; 160 pp. 


[TURN TO PAGE 18] 
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I Believe ... ” 


By Charles E. Schofield 


Editor, Adult Publications 


W. STAND together at regular intervals in our public worship to join in our 
common confession of faith: “I believe in God ... and in Jesus Christ his only 
Son our Lord.” Sometimes it becomes a purely perfunctory and formal matter. 
It amounts to little more than one of the routine courtesies which we perform, 
much as we shake hands with a stranger when he is presented to us by one of 
our friends. Sometimes we develop a good deal of emotion over the question 
whether we repeat precisely the proper words and give to them exactly the correct 
shade of meaning. 


In altogether too many instances we give little or no thought to the question 
of what the words that we are repeating mean in reference to the practical issues 
of everyday living. So completely have we come to divorce our thinking about 
creeds and doctrinal statements from the problems of everyday living that we 
often accept without any thought that there is any inconsistency involved, the 
proposition that “it doesn’t matter what a man believes, provided he lives the 
right kind of a life.” 


This latter proposition has been demonstrated as tragically false by our 
experiences in the period leading up to the second World War. We have seen 
the whole world thrown into confusion because a group of determined men 
renounced some of the cardinal beliefs that support our attempt to develop a 
Christian civilization. And today we find the whole world drawn into two sharply 
divided camps because of certain fundamental differences of belief. It does make 
all the difference in the world what a man believes. For ultimately the thing that 
we profoundly believe determines the way in which we live. And a statement of 
faith that does not find expression in a way of living that is consistent with its 
deepest meaning, is not a genuine matter of faith. 


In the Learning for Life Series lessons for this month and next, we are 
taking a look at some of the implications of our conviction as Christians that “God 
was in Christ.” This comes as near to the central core of our Christian faith as 
any statement that appears in any formal Christian creed. There have been a 
good many thoughtful and earnest people who have not felt confident that they 
understand all that this statement means, or that they are ready to commit 
themselves unreservedly to such a declaration. 


There are a good many more, however, who have stoutly, and at times with 
much emotion, affirmed their conviction that “Jesus is the only begotten Son of 
God” who, by the way they live, deny that statement of conviction every day. 
Ultimately what we say about our belief in God represents what we believe is 
true about the character of this universe and the laws by which it operates. 
There is reason that the followers of Jesus came early to be spoken of as “They 
of the Way.” To be a Christian meant to commit oneself irrevocably and un- 
compromisingly to a distinctive way of living. 


There is no more important issue which men and women face today than 
the question whether it is worth while to attempt to take seriously the proposals 
of Jesus. Shall we honestly try to live as Jesus taught? That depends upon 
what we believe about Jesus. If Jesus is, in truth, the Son of God, then what 
he says becomes for us a statement of the kind of universe this is. And no one 
in his right mind will attempt to stage a feud against the universe. All this 
adds up to give to our declarations of faith a new and a far more significant mean- 
ing. When we stand to say, “I believe,” we are committing ourselves irrevocably 
to the magnificent adventure of Christlike living. 
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Jesus, God, and I 


By Boyd M. McKeown 


Secretary, Public Relations Department, Division 
of Educational Institutions, General Board of Educati« 


Jan. 4: JESUS, GALILEAN 
TEACHER AND MARTYR 


SCRIPTURE: MARK 1:9-20; 10:13-22; ACTS 2:22-3 


This lesson introduces a course which should | 
most helpful to everyone who follows it throug! 
either as a teacher or as a pupil. It offers muc 
toward the development. of a more intelligent an 
more satisfying theology, one of the greatest need 
among average laymen. The Scripture for toda 
deals with: 


1. Jesus at the beginning of his active career- 
Mark 1:9-20. This might be thought of as Jesu 
ordination or inauguration. 


2. Jesus at work—Mark 10:13-22. Here we fin 
Jesus exceedingly busy as he ministers to the dee 
est needs of those about him. 


38. Some results of Jesus’ earthly career and o 
his efforts toward world redemption—Acts 2 :22-3¢ 
This is an appraisal by some of his followers. 

There are many ways in which a resourcefi 
teacher might develop his teaching materials. Som 
of the ways in which the lesson might be treate: 
are suggested below. 

Dr. Schofield’s (Adult Student) very searchin; 
and very stimulating questions constitute a goo 
teaching outline. Many of them are thought ques 
tions which can be used to best advantage as base 
for discussion rather than as lecture material. Th: 








“Christ and the Rich Young Ruler’ by Hoffman 


teacher may, of course, draw upon his own experi- 
ence and other sources for additional facts. 

For example, in dealing with Schofield’s question 
as to how Jesus has projected his influence down 
through history and into the lives of other men, it 
will be in order to discuss the New Testament as 
a record of his life and as a mirror of his purpose 
and spirit. 

See also Schofield’s statement, “Jesus did not 
leave men in doubt as to the kind of changes in 
their ways of living which acceptance of the gospel 
would require.” In an earlier day when men went 
to the mourners’ bench and “got religion” they 
rose from their knees on the right side of the 
liquor question. Are we equally explicit today in 
our interpretation and application of the Gospel? 

I once heard an address on “Jesus, the Pioneer.” 
The speaker depicted Jesus as standing out ahead 
of every generation in his basic and timeless teach- 
ings and in the application of Jesus’ teachings to 
the problems of every age. Nothing short of wisdom 
divinely inspired could make such a record possible. 

In answering the question, “Who is Jesus?” it 
might be interesting to sum up the evidence con- 
tained in today’s Scripture references. Imagine, 
for example, that your class is a jury and that you 
are building a case on which you hope to obtain a 
verdict as to the divine sonship of Jesus. 

Might you not bring in the three passages as 
evidence? You would probably reverse the order and 
introduce the verses from Acts as the testimony 
of his friends and associates, the work of those 
human beings best able to testify concerning him. 
There was great uniformity in the testimony of all 
those who knew Jesus best. The Jews and also the 
Romans placed great value on statements which 
corroborated each other. ‘Every word may be con- 
firmed by the evidence of two or three witnesses.” 
See also the trial of Jesus and the difficulty experi- 
enced in finding and substantiating a charge against 
him (Matthew 26:60). 





Your next testimony might well come from Mark 
10. Jesus there said “Let the little children come to 
me”; and he outlined the way for the rich young 
ruler who wished to become his follower. He thus 
placed himself in the role of a more-than-human 
teacher and these incidents reveal his own appraisal 
of his nature and his mission. This personal evi- 
dence should surely be acceptable to your jury. It 
will be recalled that when Jesus was on trial, Pilate 
accepted a statement from him concerning his king- 
ship (Matthew 27:11). 

From Mark 1, you would draw the testimony of 
God himself, “Thou art my beloved Son, with thee 
I am well pleased.” 

A teacher with some legal knowledge and even a 
small amount of dramatic ability can make a very 
effective jury presentation. He will, of course, need 
to supply details. 

Jesus was the master teacher. He employed 
principles and methods of teaching that are in 
harmony with best techniques discovered to date. 
He is spoken of more often as teacher than as 
preacher. 

It might be interesting and profitable to compare 
him with other great teachers: Socrates; Plato; 
Aristotle; Pestalozzi; Mark Hopkins; great teachers 
you or some of your class members have had. 

Real teaching has never been easy or remunera- 
tive. Its financial returns are often less even than 
those of the ministry; but when it is entered upon 
reverently, as it should be, it is truly an arm of 
God’s service. The true teacher gets his pay in 
the satisfactions that come from seeing his pupils 
and former pupils advance and serve. 

This is especially true in the lives of church-school 
teachers. In most church schools there is a con- 
tinuing need for more and better teachers, a need 
greatly increased just now because of recent in- 
creases in church-school enrollments as a result 
of Crusade efforts, and a need made more acute by 
the disturbing trends in juvenile delinquency. Per- 
haps there are men and women in your class who 
themselves should be teaching church-school classes. 
This might be a good time to lay the challenge of 
such a service on their hearts. 

The validity of Jesus’ teachings is being recog- 
nized more widely than ever before. Recently sev- 
eral newspaper and magazine articles have urged 
the merits of the Golden Rule in business. The 
president of a large manufacturing company has 
insisted that industry recognize and discharge its 


And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up; and he went to the synagogue, as his custom was, 
on the sabbath day. And he stood up to read; and there 
was given to him the book of the prophet Isaiah. He 
opened the book, and found the place where it was 
written, 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

because he has anointed me to preach good news 
to the poor. 

He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives 

and recovering of sight to the blind, 

to set at liberty those who are oppressed 

to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 


And he closed the book, and gave it back to the at- 
tendant, and sat down; and the eyes of all in the 
synagogue were fixed on him. And he began to say to 
them, “Today this scripture has been fulfilled in your 
hearing.” (Luke 4:16-21.) 





social obligations in line with the precepts of the 
Galilean Teacher. Politicians, statesmen, and mili- 
tary leaders have joined in warnings of disaster if 
the world does not find ways of applying: the prin- 
ciples of brotherhood. 


Jesus’ message called men to action and gave them 
specific directions. “Action is imperative,” says 
the author of our lesson. If Jesus were speaking to 
us in the flesh today, might his message not be, 
“Repent and be baptized, and then immediately do 
something about the puzzling and hostile relation- 
ships that split homes, communities, nations, and 
the world.” 


The Scripture 


Have the Scripture passages read aloud at the 
time they are under discussion. Be sure that the 
relation of the Scripture to the lesson is made plain. 

Our whole complex Christian theology had its 
inspiration and beginning in the life of Jesus. In 
Mark 1:9-15 note these points: Jesus came to John 
to be baptized; in the experience of the baptism, 
Jesus felt his new relation to God; this was followed 
by temptations when Jesus retired to the desert to 
wrestle with himself and to face his new ministry. 

After reading Mark 10:13-22, take a moment to 
discuss Jesus’ winsome personality. Note also the 
glimpse of his teaching about the kingdom of God. 

Acts 2:22-36 represents a summary of Peter’s 
speech written by Luke many years after it was 
spoken. Notice how the thinking is influenced by 
the Resurrection and other experiences that have 
taken place since the early events in Mark.—EDITOR. 


“Jesus t 





the Synagogue” by Tissot 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


Jan. 11: GOD, THE FATHER 
OF JESUS 


SCRIPTURE: JOHN 1:1-18; II CORINTHIANS 1:3- 
MATTHEW 7:7-11; 16:13-19. 


Do you ever open a class session by asking poi 
blank a question for thought and discussion? Sor 
teachers of adult groups find this a very effecti 
means of capturing attention and of enlisting pa 
ticipation. The question need not have an obvio 
bearing on the lesson and need not relate to t 
section of the teaching plan that immediately f: 
lows. It should, however, strike at an importa 
point which the teacher will come back to for furth 
emphasis before the class session is over. 

For example, in teaching this lesson a good qu« 
tion might be, “Are we in America today le 
sensitive spiritually than our fathers were?” L 
the class react to this as freely as it will. Di 
courage yes and no answers; insist on reasons 
support of the views expressed. After reasonab 
discussion plunge into a more direct treatment 
the lesson, but be sure to come back to this questi: 
either in closing or at some other appropriate poi! 
in the discussion, to show that in this scienitfic as 
we are, to say the least, in danger of losing o1 
spiritual sensitiveness. Our knowledge of God ar 
of spiritual things and our growth in religion ha\ 
not kept pace with our knowledge of science ar 
of our vocations. Another dangerous factor is 01 
tendency to feel self-sufficient by reason of our scie 
tific development and to feel less and less our ne¢ 
of God. 

This lesson might be very effectively taught b 
following Schofield’s outline as indicated by h 
section headings. 

In the section on “An Intelligible Universe” fou 
points might be made: 


1. Jesus is himself a great revelation of th 
nature of the universe. His coming, his personality 
and his teachings all serve to show that the univers 
was conceived and is ruled by a force “mor 
potent than purposeless chance.” Tennyson has i' 
“through the ages one increasing purpose runs. 
The universe possesses continuity; geologists tell u 
that the earth is still in process of creation, tha 
“our present world is made of the chips of forme 
worlds.” 


2. Our knowledge of the universe increase 
through a growing revelation; “For it is precep 
upon precept, precept upon precept; line upon lin« 
line upon line; here a little, there a little.” Every 
one who helps to push back the frontiers of know! 
edge helps to make the mystery of God’s univers: 
more clear. 

Ask the class to name some persons in variou: 
walks of life who have made significant contribu 
tions in this direction. 

The old fight between religionists and natura 
scientists is waning. A recent article in Life maga 
zine declared that many physicists and chemists ar¢ 
now evangelistic in their zeal for Christianity. A 
new battle line seems to be forming, however, ir 
the areas of psychology and sociology. Trouble has 








“The Light of the World” by W. Holman Hunt — 
The true light that enlightens every man was coming 
into the world; he was in the world, and the world was 
made through him, yet the world knew him not; he 
came to his own home, and his own people received 
him not. But to all who received him, who believed in 
his name, he gave power to become children of God; 
who were born, not of blood nor of the will of the flesh 
nor of the will of man, but of God. 


And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
full of grace and truth; we have beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only Son from the Father. ... And from 
his fullness have we all received, grace upon grace. 
For the law was given through Moses; grace and truth 
came through Jesus Christ. No one has ever seen God; 
the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
has made him known. (John 1:9-18.) 


arisen in the past and may continue to arise from 
the fact that our knowledge of the universe is still 
only fragmentary. “A little léarning is a dangerous 
thing.” 





3. All truth is God’s truth, and we should not 
fear it. We should accept all that science has dis- 
covered or may discover and, in spite of the painful 
readjustments that may be necessitated in our think- 
ing, we should make place for it in a growing con- 
cept of a divinely ordered universe. Reality and 
mystery are often associated, and we should not 
let: mystery cause doubt. Think, for example, of 
how little we know about human affection but how 
deeply we believe in human affection. 


4. The universe is essentially good. Its purpose 
is one of enlightenment, and John, writing after 
many years, testifies that the light shined in dark- 
ness and the darkness had not overcome it. Till yet 
it has not been obscured by the selfishness or ruth- 
lessness of headstrong men or by any travesties of 
justice perpetrated on a national or international 
scale. 

While dean of a college some years ago, I was in 
search of a science professor. Finding one whose 
academic qualifications were acceptable, I asked 
about his idea as to the relationship of science and 
religion. I shall never forget his answer. “What we 
know of science and the universe,” he said, “‘is a 
mere drop in the bucket. We must accept all the 
rest by faith with the assurance that it is good—as 
God himself said of his creation.” 

The next topic is “The Clue to the Mystery Is 
Jesus.” 


1. How much do we know of the character of 
God except as we have learned it through the life 
and teachings of Jesus? How else is the great value 
God places on persons made clear to us? 

It might be well to let the class ponder these 
questions a bit and react to them in a brief discus- 
sion. 


2. What is the real meaning for us of the “God, 
the Father, concept?” Follow Schofield’s (Adult 
Student) suggestion to discuss what Matthew 7:7-11 
suggests about our Christian way of thinking 
about God. 

Answers will no doubt bring out such points as: 
God’s love for us and his concern for his children; 
the fact that God does not will that anyone shall 
suffer, and that he does not arbitrarily strike any- 
one down; the fact that God is a person—He has 
sometimes been thought of as an impersonal force 
and prayer to him has been compared to talking 
into a telephone when there was no one at the other 
end of the line; the fact that God is dependable 
and consistent—Jesus had implicit confidence in 
him. God’s love is unfailing and his laws are deep- 
seated principles of nature. 


3. The only way the concept of God as a loving 
Father could be gotten into our thinking was by 
demonstration through a life. The course followed 
by Sergeant York at the close of World War I in 
refusing fabulous offers and going back into the 
mountains to live among his own people, is, in 
miniature, a case in point. 

“We See the Father in the Son”: 


1. “For the law was given through Moses; grace 
and truth came through Jesus Christ” (John 1:17). 
To the ancient Hebrews, God was a stern lawgiver. 
The Hebrews were unschooled but speculative as to 
the universe. They must have been like many of 
the workers in the atomic plant at Oak Ridge during 
the weeks preceding Hiroshima. They were workers 


in a huge project without knowing what the prod- 
uct was to be. 

There are many ways by which we can gain im- 
pressions of God’s greatness and power. Gazing at 
the stars is a mind-stretching, soul-stirring experi- 
ence. Nature’s scenes and wonders can affect us 
in the same way—the Grand Canyon, the geysers in 
Yellowstone, or the discovery of marine fossils on 
the high plains of Kansas. But only through Jesus, 
himself, may we gain an understanding of God’s 
qualities of love and tenderness. 


2. As Schofield says, the complete understanding, 
the working relationship, and the loving spirit be- 
tween Jesus and his Father are more important 
than long arguments over the manner in which he 
came into the world. Perhaps you know a home in 
which there.is an adopted child. That child may 
know that he is not of his foster parents’ own flesh 
and blood, but the actual relationship, the one that 
really counts, is one of parental devotion on their 
part and of filial love on his. 


“God, the Father of Jesus’: 


1. In dealing with this closing section the class 
should be led to reflect on Schofield’s final question, 
“What does that mean to us when we affirm our faith 
that God is ‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’?” 


2. Have the class suggest some erroneous con- 
cepts of God that men at various times have held. 
For example: a tribal deity; a vindictive God; a 
whimsical God actuated by prejudices, hatred, and 
favoritism, susceptible to bribes and bargaining. 
Have we ‘gotten away from such ideas of God or do 
we still expect him to set the laws of the universe 
aside to do us favors? 

3. Show how the Church’s program of education, 
missions, and evangelism is bending toward develop- 
ing human character that shall be increasingly like 
that of Jesus and of God. 


4. If humanity is ever ta be perfectly in tune 
with the universe, must we not eventually train up 
a generation so Christlike in personality that it 
will derive its greatest satisfaction through helping 
and serving others? God, you will recall, is spoken 
of as “Father of mercies and God of all comfort” 
(II Corinthians 1:3). 

Are you optimistic or pessimistic as to the pos- 
sibility of achieving this end? 


The Scripture 


Schofield (Adult Student) gives careful directions 
for using the Scripture with this lesson. In using 
John 1:1-18, recall that the Gospel of John was 
written rather late and that its writer was seeing 
the meaning of life in the light of the life and 
teachings of Jesus and the effect of that life and 
teachings on Jesus’ followers and their converts for 
two or three generations. 


Matthew contains many of the teachings of Jesus. 
Matthew 7:7-11 is a part of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Schofield explains Matthew 16:13-19. The 
writer of this Gospel was particularly interested in 
the Church. 


Second Corinthians 1:3-7 is an excerpt from one 
of Paul’s letters to a typical early church. We do 
not know what the “affliction” was that Paul refers 
to, but the spirit of hope and comfort in God is 
plainly indicated.—EDITOR. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


Jan. 18: WHAT REALLY 
MATTERS MOST 


SCRIPTURE: PHILIPPIANS 2:1-11; COLOSSIANS 1: 
23; JOHN 14:8-12. 


The title of this lesson is in itself a challenge 
the teacher. It demands that he ask himself qu 
frankly just what results he hopes will be fort 
coming in the thinking and in the living of his cl: 
members as a result of his teaching. In his 01 
mind, the teacher should be very definite in t 
objectives he hopes to achieve. 


Dr. Schofield’s questions interspersed through t 
lesson are excellent. At least some of them shot 
be usable for discussion in every adult class. | 
cidentally, this is the kind of lesson that invites d 
cussion. It aims to clarify hazy views and to ¢ 
courage the formation of convictions that are bas 
on critical thinking. This can best be done in t 
expression and exchange of ideas in the discussi 
method. 


Below are some questions about which the less: 
treatment might be organized: 


1. Is Christianity practicable? 


2. What is our concept of God? Is it a growii 
one? 


3. In the light of our understanding of God a 
his principles, what are some of the things that a 
of great importance? 


4. How can we measure the importance of que 
tions or problems? 


Is Christianity practicable? This might be 
good thought question with which to open the lesso 
because it follows very closely the closing thoug] 
in the previous lesson. Will the teachings of t) 
New Testament really work in today’s world? 


Another good question that bears upon the less« 
is: Can human nature be changed? 


These questions are not to be answered impt 
sively. They raise some real difficulties. The world 
largest unsolved problems lie in the area of huma 
relations. Human beings can be very perverss 
personal and factional differences break out ev: 
in church circles. (Philippians 2:1-5.) 


In earlier years one could avoid contacts with il 
tempered persons by getting away from them an 
leaving them alone. That is not so easy no\ 
Hence, the question about the practicability « 
Christianity becomes a very real one. It calls f< 
the use of our personal powers plus the exercise « 
faith and of all the resources that can come to 1 
through prayer. 


The lesson considers the tension areas of labo) 


management, race, and international relations. Wit 


Race Relations Sunday only three weeks in th 
future, it might be well to give some time to th 


discussion of how to develop more Christian att 
tudes toward members of other races. 


“Enlightened self-interest” is a term we hav 
imagined. Certainly where Christian teachings hav 





“Christ on the Cross’? by Doran, from Braun & Co. 


Let each of you look not only to his own interests, but 
also to the interests of others. Have this mind among 
yourselves, which you have in Christ Jesus, who, though 
he was in the form of God, did not count equality with 
God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being born in the likeness of men. 
And being found in human form he humbled himself 
and became obedient unto death, even death on a cross. 
Therefore God has highly exalted him and bestowed 
on him the name which is above every name, that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven and 
on earth and under the earth, and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 
(Philippians 2:4-11.) 


been applied in business and other fields they have 
produced increasing evidence that a society operat- 
ing on a Christian basis would be one of happiness 
and advantage to every individual. 


What is our concept of God? Is the concept a 
growing one? Are we following on to know God? 
These questions may be too difficult for use in class 
discussion. In addition to the haziness of our pic- 
ture of God, many persons will be self-conscious or 
will find difficulty in putting their concepts into 
words. 





Christ’s mission on earth was to reveal God to 
men. “For in him all the fullness of God was pleased 
to dwell” (Colossians 1:19). The attributes we 
see in Christ, then, we may with confidence ascribe 
in greater degree to God. 


In our efforts to comprehend the personality of 
God, we know that we can only “see through a glass 
darkly,” the excellence of his nature being far be- 
yond our ability to grasp. We know, however, that 
he is kind, loving, just, tender, concerned about the 
welfare of his children, loath to see any of them 
suffer. He is an orderly God, creator of an inte- 
grated universe. “In him all things hold together” 
(Colossians 1:17). 


God is stable, always to be depended upon. Ask 
your class to mention other qualities which they 
associate with God. 


Schofield says, “To be a Christian means to take 
Christ as the pattern for... our daily living.” It be- 
hooves us, then, to cultivate in our lives and in all 
our activities the qualities listed above. 


In the light of our understanding of God, what 
are some things that are of great importance? 
Speaking informally before a luncheon club in Nash- 
ville a number of years ago, the late Harry Lauder 
opened his remarks thus: “Men, mighty few things 
really matter, but they matter mighty much.” He 
was right, but what are some of the things that 
really matter? 


Cooperation is a subject of such magnitude and 
importance that a whole lesson could be spent upon 
it. Moreover, it is always timely. The measure of 
the solution of some of our greatest current prob- 
lems lies in the willingness of all parties concerned 
to cooperate. 


Cooperation seems to be basic in God’s plan. He 
uses human agencies as far as possible, then supple- 
ments human strength and wisdom with his own. 
Note the TVA and other efforts at reclamation or 
flood control. Man builds dams, but God sets the 
stage for them. 


God intends that human beings shall learn to co- 
operate with each other as well as with him, and all 
for the common good. Beginnings have been made 
in dozens of areas. Medicine, for example, has paid 
scant attention to national boundaries. Ask a doctor 
to name some medical discoveries made by Japanese 
or Germans and used by physicians here and in 
England. 

Primitive man was an individualist; modern man 
must cooperate or perish. 

The passage, “Greater works than these will he 
do” (John 14:12), has been disturbing to some but 
it is literally true. Jesus saved the lives of a few 
people but medical science now saves thousands 
annually from the ravages of some of those same 
ailments. God gave manna in the wilderness, but 
with an irrigation dam like Grand Coulee man re- 
claims a wilderness and makes thousands of square 
miles of arid land contribute to the food supply of 
the world. 


With all its divisiveness the Church, as God’s rep- 
resentative on earth, has been an agency for the 
promotion of cooperation. How long would a move- 
ment calling for cooperation and human betterment, 
for example, the Community Chest or the Red Cross, 


last in your town if church membership disqualified 
one from having anything to do with it? 


How may we determine what is most important? 
It would be easier if we could turn through a card 
index and come up always with the right answer, but 
the task is not that simple. Human beings have 
wasted huge quantities of time, energy, and good 
will as they wrangled over nonessentials. A classic 
example was the long medieval debate on how many 
angels could stand on the point of a needle. 


Because of changing conditions we obviously can- 
not find specific, word-of-mouth guidance on many 
of our modern problems in the Bible or in the 
teachings of Jesus. Automobiles, movies, and radios 
are not mentioned there as such. We can, however, 
study the attitudes and interests of Jesus to try 
to gain light from them. Then we couple those 
findings with a study of the human values involved, 
striving always to bring the greatest possible good 
to the greatest number of God’s children. 


All the while we can search ourselves to see that 
we are not influenced by any personal or selfish 
stake. Ours must not be the attitude of Augustine 
when he prayed, “Lord, make me pure—but not 
yet.” We must want to know the right and, of 
greater importance, to do the right, and to do it 
now. 


The Scripture 


Philippians is one of the letters written by Paul 
while he was in prison. How do you suppose Paul 
felt when news was brought to him that some 
members of this congregation were quarreling 
among themselves? 


Colossians is another of the prison letters.— 


EDITOR. 
Cow 7 ow 


The Warning Must Be Included 


We read and sometimes hear with sadness a Chris- 
tian discourse which really leaves out final danger. 
What is said about faith and love and humility is 
entirely right and wholly Christian; but neverthe- 
less such a discourse may mislead a youth, instead 
of guiding him, because it neglects to tell him what 
happens to the Christian in the world. ... Christian 
self-denial rushes into danger without fear of the 
consequences to itself, into a danger which the 
environment cannot understand will bring any 
honor to the victor, because the environment is 
itself blinded, entangled and guilty. ... If a man 
were handing another man a terribly sharp, polished 
two-edged tool, would he hand it to him with the 
manner, bearing and gestures with which he would 
hand him a bouquet of flowers? Would not this be 
a crazy thing to do? How does one do it? If he is 
certain of the dangerous nature of the tool, while 
he may recommend it unhesitatingly, he also adds 
a word of caution. And so with Christian truth. 

. Christianity can only be recommended if at 
every point the possibility of the danger is con- 
stantly made manifest: that to the merely human 
understanding the Christian way is foolishness and 
offense.—Soren Kierkegaard, Works of Love. Trans- 
lated by David F. Swenson and Lillian Marvin 
Swenson. Princeton University Press. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE 
COURSE 


They cast their nets in Galil 
Just off the hills of brown; 
Such happy, simple fisher- 
Before the Lord came dow” 


Contented, peaceful fisherme 
Before they ever knew 

The peace of God that fill 
Brimful and broke them to: 


Jan. 25: GOD IN US 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 5:38-48; PHILIPPIANS 2:1 
13; I CORINTHIANS 3:5-9; 12:4-11; JOHN 5:12-1 


A possible opening question for this less 
might be, Js compromise ever justified in areas 
moral conduct? Beware of a discussion unduly pi 
longed. A series of short, pointed opinions wi 
very briefly stated reasons in support of them wv 
be the most effective type of discussion. 

After some three minutes of this discussion, t 
question might be abruptly tabled for later refé 
ence. 

Do we sometimes fail to recognize the presen 
and work of God in our own lives? Are we like t 
man (John 5:12-17) who was healed but did n 
know who his benefactor was. 

Whether our answer to this is affirmative or neg 
tive there are two things in this connection that \ 
need to get firmly in mind: 

1. Our God is not an absentee God. Recall th 
Elijah in the trial by fire on Mount Carmel, twitt« 
the priests of Baal, suggesting that their dei 
might possibly be on a journey. God is in us and : 
Schofield (Adult Student) points out, he is co 
stantly trying to reach us and to lead us into con 
plete cooperation with himself and his plans. A 
God’s love and resources are ready to help us towa) 


their hearts 








“Jesus Frosching to the Multitude” by Tissot 
Young John who trimmed the flapping sail, 
Homeless, in Patmos died. 
Peter, who hauled the teeming net, 
Head-down was crucified. 
The peace of God, it is no peace, 
But strife closed in the sod. 
Yet, brothers, pray for but one thing— 
The marvelous peace of God. 

—William Alexander Percy, 1924, Alt. 


our greatest possible heights of spiritual growth 
and service—if we do our part. 


2. Cooperation, mentioned in a previous lesson, 
as a vital aspect of the divine plan and of the Chris- 
tian message, again shows up in this lesson. God 
sets the stage for us to cooperate happily and con- 
structively with him. It is not for us to seek God’s 
help in order that we might have our own way but 
rather that we might discover his way in order that 
his will might be done more fully. 

I once heard Kagawa conclude an address with 
the words, “I know that God lives and he lives in 
me.” We nonmystics may be disturbed by such 
testimonies as this. Because we fail to feel the 
same sort of assurance that we hear some others 
describe as theirs, we may feel that we are not in- 
cluded within the Christian fellowship. 

Our thinking is in the realm of the tangible and 
the concrete. We may not be able to feel God’s pres- 
ence with us as keenly as the man who walked in 
the roughs in order that his Unseen Guest might 
have the smoother part of the trail. Yet even to us 
it is given at times to experience the definite con- 
sciousness of God’s presence with us. And we can 
do much to increase the frequency and the meaning 
of such experiences. 

A good question for use at this point might be: 
What are some ways by which the practical man may 
strengthen his relationship with God and his con- 
sciousness of God’s presence? 





Some partial answers might be: 


1. Cultivate the habit of gratitude. Be quick to 
recognize and give thanks for evidences of God’s 
goodness: an answered prayer, a bit of high and 
happy fellowship, a worthy achievement, the success- 
ful performance of a difficult task, the sudden in- 
spiration that has enabled one to say the right thing 
in a delicate situation, an upsurging inspiration to 
serve, the power to carry out high resolves, that 
power from outside ourselves that enables us to 
resist temptation, to meet emergencies and crises, 
to make tough decisions and to carry heavy respon- 
sibilities. 

A well-known university president was wont to 
say, “My task is too much for me. I can only succeed 
as God helps me choose able staff associates.” 


2. Give full play to every worthy impulse or noble 
inspiration. Nurture it. Act upon it. 


3. Strive to make your conduct toward others 
harmonize with the spirit and teachings of Jesus. 
“Beware of entrance to a quarrell,” said Shake- 
speare. Paul says, “If possible, so far as it depends 
upon you, live peaceably with all” (Romans 12:18). 
All of us have much to learn and many human 
tendencies to conquer if we are to live peaceably 
with all. We need to learn, for example, that “get- 
ting someone told” is doubtful strategy and poor 
Christianity. 

On the other hand, an attitude of cheerfulness and 
fairness is always most rewarding. Lowell said, 
“Be noble! and the nobleness that lies in other men, 
sleeping but never dead, Will rise in majesty to 
meet thine own.” 


4. Look for God in your work. A chemist said to 
me, “I find God in the laboratory. I know that I do 
not perform the wonders that I see happen here. I 
merely provide the conditions. Back of all that 
happens there are some laws and back of those 
laws is God.” 


Men in some vocations find God more constantly 
in evidence than in others, but there is no reason 
why lawyers, teachers, merchants, physicians, and 
all of us may not find God in our work if we look 
for him. 


5. Basing his comments on Romans 7:15-25, 
Schofield (Adult Student) draws a picture of the 
struggle we all experience, but we may make even 
that struggle itself aid in the search for God. Culti- 
vate the habit of asking divine help in the face of 
hard situations, then of going forward with im- 


plicit reliance upon God to help. We should “practice 
the presence of God.” Equally important, take stock 
after a trying experience and render to God the 
gratitude that is due. 


6. Fight always the feeling of self-sufficiency. In 
the search for God humility is essential. 


Schofield says, (Adult Student) “We will find God 
wherever constructive work is going on.” If we 
would find God in ourselves and if we would con- 
tinue to enjoy his presence, we must be busy at 
constructive work. God does not consort with 
idleness. 


On the other hand, he who works in the spirit of 
God and for the good of mankind in any field, he 
who seeks to discover and apply God’s laws for the 
betterment of the human race, is a colaborer with 
God. This is especially true of those who strive to 
help others grow into a better understanding of God 
and his ways. Helping others cultivate God’s pres- 
ence in their lives is one of the best ways of realiz- 
ing his presence in our own lives. 


All who work with human beings and deal with 
their various responses need to become human 
engineers. How much we need more knowledge in 
this hectic area, and how much we need to sub- 
ordinate our knowledge and our activities and pur- 
poses to the will and spirit of God! 


Now return to the question of compromise. It 
would be wise for the teacher to refrain from a dog- 
matic answer but to point out the delicate line that 
sometimes is drawn between the rightness or the 
wrongness of a proposed compromise. He might 
suggest that the rule of the greatest good to the 
greatest number may be applied in some situations 
of possible compromise. 


Stress the importance of honest and unselfish 
motives and warn against rationalizing a com- 
promise policy into a program of personal license. 
In the moral area compromise is fraught with many 
dangers; it is doubtful if one can go far along the 
path of compromise without weakening his relation- 
ship with God and making less vivid the conscious- 
ness of his presence. 


The Scripture 


Schofield (Adult Student) gives a list of back- 
ground Scripture references. You may want to have 
some of your good readers read some of them or 
selections from them aloud in the class session in 
addition to the regular references.—EDITOR. 


wo MO of 


Your Study in February and March 


This course in the Learning for Life Series, 
“Jesus, God, and I,” will be concluded next month. 
The topics to be considered will be the following: 

February 1, “When Laws Break Men” 

February 8, “The Meaning of the Cross” 

February 15, “The Christian Way” 

February 22, “The Christian Faces the World” 

February 29, “One World—Tomorrow” 


In March the Learning for Life Series course will 
be entitled “Winning all Men,” a course on evan- 


gelism. 
sequence. 


When individuals or groups have rethought theo- 
logical principles and pursued them to a conclusion 
in vital Christian experience, the first thing they 
will want to do is to share the experience with 
others. It is quite fitting, then, that a course on 
Christian beliefs and ways of thinking be followed 
by one on evangelistic outreach. The course con- 
siders evangelism in its relations both to the local 
church and to world missions. 


It follows the present course in logical 
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On Getting Ready to Teach 


Recommended Books 


[ CONTINU 


KEAN, CHARLES DUELL: Christianity and the Cu 
tural Crisis (1945). Revell; $2.00; 211 pp. 


BENNETT, JOHN: Christian Ethics and Social Polic 
(1946). Scribner; $2.00; 132 pp. 


HHARKNESS, GEORGIA: Understanding the Christia 
Faith (1947). Abingdon-Cokesbury; $1.75; 18 
pp. 


About \ 


So far as ADULT TEACHER is able to discover ther¢ 
are no sound motion pictures that can be specificall) 
recommended for either of the courses running thi 
month or next. 


Teachers perhaps should be reminded that th« 
whole field of visual aids is comparatively new. The 
present task is largely that of keeping on the look 
out for materials that will be real aids to teaching 
.and not simply poor substitutes for lesson material 
We try to give such help as we can, but because of 
the rapid production of materials from so many 
sources and the varying needs of individual classes 
it is impossible for us to try to give a complet« 
picture. 


The whole process of producing visual aids is in 
iflux. We hope that in the future it may be mors 


Prepare fo: 


Christians face forward. We have a past that 


‘fills us with confidence and courage. We live in a 


present that thrills us with its challenge. We look 
forward to a tomorrow that is bright with hope. 
That is one of the reasons that Christians sing 


‘with such exultant joy. 


The Bible has two insistent words to say about 
the future. On the one hand it is inescapable; there- 
fore we must get ready to face it. On the other 
hand, the character of that tomorrow is, in part, 
ours to determine. 


At every significant moment of our lives we 
stand at a fork in the trail. And we must choose. 
Our choice today helps to determine our destination 
tomorrow. We have both the privilege and the 
responsibility of helping prepare the way for the 
right kind of a tomorrow. 

Therefore it is the aim of ADULT TEACHER to 
help teachers of adults interpret the trend and 


FROM PAGE 8] 


HORTON, WALTER MARSHALL: Our Christian Faith 
(1945). Pilgrim Press; $1.75; 148 pp. 

TITTLE, ERNEST FREMONT: Christians in an Un- 
christian Society (1939). Association Press; 50c; 
70 pp. —Charles E. Schofield. 


Order all books from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 


sual Aids 


closely related to the lessons for adult classes. There 
may come a time when some film might be used as 
the core of the lesson, but with the materials now 
available such a use would be a disastrous practice 
if carried out to any extent. 


In March, for use either with the Learning for 
Life course, “Winning All Men,” or the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series unit, “One World,” the sound 
motion picture Beyond Our Own is recommended. 
It is produced specifically to develop a missionary 
theme on world evangelism, but is good resource 
material for any course dealing with the problem of 
reaching persons with a more vital religious ex- 
perience. The showing time is 40 minutes. It rents 
for $10.00. 


Tomorrow 


direction of comtemporary events guiding their 
classes to an understanding of what the future 
holds for the people of God. It is also our purpose 
to provide guidance to help teachers point out the 
responsibility of Christian adults for so disciplining 
and directing their own lives that they may prove 
effective instruments of the Spirit of God as he 
seeks to fulfill his purpose in life and history. We 
are called to prepare for tomorrow. 


—CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 


*“T Believe .. .” 


The longer I live, the more obvious it is to me that 
the most sacred act of man’s life is to say and to 
feel, “I believe such and such to be true.” All the 
greatest rewards and all the heaviest penalties of 
existence cling about that act. 


—THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 
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editorial | International Lessons 


Jesus, the Christ 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


Earty in the first century there came a prophet to Palestine preaching, “Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” For centuries the Jews had been looking 
for deliverance from their troubles and tribulations. They expected God to set up 
a new kingdom for them, a kingdom in which they would have political independ- 
ence, power, and plenty. All their enemies would be destroyed; they would be the 
leaders in administering the law of God to the whole world. 


The people flocked out to the desert to hear this fiery preacher. Were these 
long-held messianic hopes now to be realized? How would God go about establish- 
ing this new and wonderful kingdom? Many of them were disappointed. John the 
baptizer said that they would not enter this new kingdom simply because they 
were descendants of Abraham; they must repent of their sins and change their 
lives if they were to share in the kingdom. 


One day there came to him to be baptized a carpenter from Nazareth. Some- 
thing happened during that baptism. During the ceremony the voice of the Spirit 
of God came to Jesus, “Thou art my beloved Son; with thee I am well pleased.” 
What did it mean? 


Jesus knew that he could not go back to Nazareth and be just another carpenter. 
God had a mission for him. What was it? He retired to the desert alone where he 
struggled with this question. Was he to become a wonder-worker who could 
provide for the temporal needs of his people without the usual labor and struggle, 
to produce bread from stones? Or was he to be a great political leader, the ruler 
of all the kingdoms of the earth? Or was he to have spectacular magical power 
that would enable him to attract people to the kingdom of God by means of super- 
natural stunts? 


He came back from the desert, having overcome the temptations to misuse the 
power of the Spirit of God. And he went about teaching men and women that 
the kingdom of God was not a political state, but a condition of the minds and 
hearts of men. He healed many and comforted many by teaching them that the 
kingdom of God was there among them and that they could help to bring it by 
loving their fellows and trusting in God. The multitudes followed him wherever 
he went. 

The Jews were no nearer to political independence than they were before. 
The taxes were just as high as ever. External living conditions had not changed. 
But life was changed for those who knew Him. They had found the kingdom 
of God. “You are the Messiah,” said Peter. 

Jesus was not the messiah for whom the Jews had been looking. He did none 
of the things the messiah was supposed to have done. But because he showed 
persons how to find the kingdom of God, he became a messiah, the messiah that we 
know today as the Christ. 

After his death the disciples thought it was all over. They went back to their 
fishing. But the Christ was not dead; he was still with them. The kingdom of 
God was not finished; it was only beginning. Death could not touch it. Filled 
with the Spirit which they now knew was the power of God, these simple men 
of Galilee started a movement that has spread throughout the world. 

The apostles spoke of Jesus as the Christ because he showed them the kingdom 
of God. He continues to point the way to that kingdom. The same Spirit that 
changed Peter and the others from fearful, hesitating fishermen into powerful 
preachers is still alive today. Are we who bear the name of Christ making use 
of the power of God that is available to those who love their fellows and who trust 
in God? 

The Christ does not call us to an easy or a simple task; he does not promise 
freedom from sacrifice or trouble. But he points the way to the Kingdom. 
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International Lessons 


Basie Christian 


Teachings 


Jan. 4: BELIEFS DO MATTER 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


Professor of New Testament Literature, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


SCRIPTURE: JOHN 20:30-31; AcTs 16:11-15; 
I TimotTuHy 4:16; I JOHN 5:1-5. 


The Bible is not a very good book to consult 
order to establish the characteristically America 
idea that activity, just so something is being don 
is valid in and of itself. The Bible, generally spea! 
ing, places great emphasis upon belief. It recogniz 
the fact that activity to be worth much must sprin 
from valid ideas, since all action arises from belie? 
of one kind or another. 

John 20:30-31, representing the aim of John i 
his Gospel, brings out the connection between co! 
fidence in Jesus as God’s true revealer and exper 
ence of the benefits of the gospel. John seeks 1 
convince his readers that Jesus is not just one ré« 
ligious teacher among many, but rather the suprem 
teacher and the actual embodiment of the characte 
of God. He uses terms familiar to the environmen 
in which he wrote in order to say that. “Christ” i 
the Greek equivalent of the Jewish term “Messiah, 
and “Son of God” stands for the Chosen Individu: 
as previously it had been used of the Chosen Peop! 
and of some outstanding individuals. For Johi 
Jesus was the Son in an exclusive sense. Other 
were believed capable of sharing the ethical chai 
acteristics of Jesus as the Son, yet the completenes 
with which Jesus had embodied God’s ethical chai 
acteristics set him apart from all men. John wishe: 
to strengthen faith in Jesus to the end of gettin 
his readers to meet the basic condition of bein 
disciples. What they believed about Jesus made 
great deal of difference. 

“Life” depended upon sensing Jesus’ significance 
The theme of John’s Gospel is the Eternal Lif 
which Jesus is believed to impart. It is a quality o 
life fitting one for fellowship with God here an 
throughout eternity, and its possession requires a) 
appreciation of Jesus as God’s chosen instrument o 
self-revelation. The importance of correct belief i 
further emphasized in I John 5:5: the secret o 
overcoming the world lies in being certain tha 
God’s truth is revealed in Jesus. I John 5:4 men 
tions “faith” as the quality which grasps this trutl 
about Jesus. That is more than intellectual assen 
to an idea, yet conscious acceptance of the proclama 
tion of Jesus’ sonship to God is involved. I Timothy 


4:16 also suggests the relationship between right 
ideas and fruitful actions. 


If these New Testament statements are to be 
fully intelligible, it is necessary to understand the 
meaning of belief. For the writer of I Timothy, 
belief tends toward a static conception of doctrine, 
such as came increasingly to the fore from the 
second century on. This is not so true of John’s 
Gospel or of I John. For them the one basic in- 
tellectual tenet is that God has revealed himself 
perfectly in Jesus, but to believe that is not simply 
or mainly to entertain the idea in the mind. It 
is rather to commit one’s life to it in action consist- 
ent with the ethical implications of the belief. To 
believe in Jesus as John’s Gospel consistently repre- 
sents him, is always to dedicate one’s life to Jesus’ 
way of life, that is, to reproduce the ethical values 
which Jesus perfectly embodied. In terms of loving 
God in accordance with belief in Jesus, obedience to 
God’s commandments in relationship to the welfare 
of one’s neighbor is the primary thing. In one sense, 
the ideas involved in correct belief have to be tested 
in the experience of ethical commitment before one 
can be said to have experienced the truth which 
they contain. This is the technique of learning 
through faith which Paul commended in I Corin- 
thians. Faith means the total dedication of every 
talent to serve ideas believed to be true, and actually 
we only believe that which determines our conduct. 
This is implied in John’s Gospel and in I John 
5:1-5. 

The account of Lydia’s conversion is instructive 
for what it implies (Acts 16:11-15). The words 
“the Lord opened her heart to give heed” shows 
that already she had a receptive spirit; she was 
already predisposed to learn the truth of Paul’s 
message. Her religious ideas may have been in- 
adequate up to that point, but she was not irrelig- 
ious. Lydia’s previous training and experiences 
represented one way in which God had already been 
at work in her mind. Her acceptance of the gospel 
led immediately to its public proclamation; she pro- 
fessed her faith openly by being baptized. Then 
she invited Paul and his companions to stay in her 
home. This involved more than entertainment; it 
meant that she was willing for her home to be 
known in the community as the place of assembly for 
Paul’s sympathizers. Her convictions about the 
gospel were expressed in very practical ways. Thus 
she stands as a type of that true belief in which 
profession is matched by deeds. 


One who actually believes in Jesus, as the Gos- 
pels represent him, is he who ultimately reproduces 
in his own life the faith in God and the qualities of 
character which Jesus embodied. In some cases it 
happens that this occurs without orthodox dogmas 
about Jesus. The emphasis of this lesson, however, 
is that true belief begins with appreciation of Jesus 
of such a nature that it compels the kind of loyalty 
which during his lifetime he expected of his dis- 
ciples. The emphasis is not upon one or another 
specific ways of explaining Jesus’ relationship to 
God. It is rather a conviction about the character 
of God and his ethical purposes which is central, 
as Jesus makes them evident. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 


By Donald M. Maynard 


Professor of Religious Education 
Searritt College for Christian Workers 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Two extreme viewpoints 
1. Overemphasis on beliefs 
2. Assuming what one believes isn’t important 


B. Beliefs determine one’s 
1. Everyday actions 
2. Attitudes toward others 
3. Inner poise and happiness 


C. Christian beliefs essential for abundant living 
1. For individuals 
2. For nations 


D. An age of uncertain beliefs 
1. Partial belief in Gospel 
2. People are more anti than pro 
3. Agnosticism intellectual rather than prac- 
tical 


E. How people get their beliefs 
1. From parents, teachers, and community 
2. From action 
3. From thoughtful inquiry 


Your Purpose 


The general theme for this quarter’s study is 
“Basic Christian Teachings,” and it is considered 
in three units: (1) Belief in God, (2) The Eternal 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and (3) One World. 
The lesson today is the first in a unit of four lessons 
on “Belief in God,” the purpose of which is to help 
adults clarify their thinking about him. 


The purpose of your discussion today is to im- 
press your class with the fact that beliefs do matter 
if one is concerned about happy and victorious 
living for individuals and about peace and pros- 
perity for nations. 


Guiding the Discussion 


There are at least two different ways to begin 
the period today. It might be interesting to note 
the reaction of the class to some such statement as 
this: “I don’t care what a man believes about God, 
Jesus, and religion in general, as long as he is a 
good man, treats his family well, pays his debts 
and is a good citizen of his community.” What do 
members of the class think of that viewpoint? As 
they give their ideas, you get into the various sug- 
gestions given in the Lesson Outline. 


Another approach would be to begin by calling 
attention to two viewpoints about religious beliefs 
that may be found today. Redus (Adult Student) 
notes that in some quarters religious beliefs are 
overemphasized, and that they become a sterile 
creed or a set of rigid dogmas more to be argued 
about than practiced. Those overemphasizing beliefs 
usually assume that their particular viewpoints are 
the only ones that are absolutely true and are very 
intolerant of those who disagree with them. 


A reaction on the part of thoughtful people 
against this extreme dogmatism was inevitable, but 
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“Paul and Lydia.”’ An old English print; Orient and Occident 


Be: 


unfortunately the pendulum swung too far to the 


‘ other extreme, with the result that many today 


claim that what a man believes is of no central 
importance as long as he is a good man. (See Redus, 
Adult Student) 


Beliefs Do Matter 


Through either lecture or discussion, discussion 
preferably, a clear picture should be presented of 
the importance of beliefs in an individual’s life. 
Rowlingson reminds us that the Bible places great 
emphasis on belief, recognizing that activities to be 
worth much must spring from valid ideas. 


It will not be difficult to show that every day most 
of our activities are determined by beliefs held 
either consciously or unconsciously. For example, 
we believe in the essential integrity of physicians 
and therefore take the medicines prescribed without 
any question whatsoever. We believe in our public 
school system and send our youngsters to it. Illus- 
trations may be multiplied. Add some of your own 
and let members of the class give theirs. 


Our attitudes toward and treatment of other 
peoples are determined largely by our beliefs. Some 
of the contemporaries of Jesus found difficulty in 
believing in him because they could not conceive 
of anything good coming out of Nazareth. Show 
how some of our popular beliefs about the following 
influence our attitudes and behavior toward them: 
Negroes, Jews, Russians, Japanese, and Germans. 
Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us of what the 
beliefs of the Nazis in Germany did to their prac- 
tice. An article in a popular magazine by Pearl 
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Buck urges the American people to try to unde 
stand why the Russians are acting as they ar 
implying that it is only as we get such an unde 
standing that we will be able to deal with the 
intelligently. Do members of the class agree? 
there a danger that propaganda will instill with 
the peoples of the world beliefs about others th 
will lead to a third World War? If so, what cc 
we do about it? 


Several writers stress the fact that beliefs dete 
mine our inner poise and happiness. One writ¢ 
(Wesley Quarterly), for example, says “our pois 
confidence and ability to live comfortably wit 
others depend on our beliefs.” Another remin« 
us that “a great belief invites us to a great calmnes 
a great security and a great dignity.” 

Let members of the class suggest some of tl 
beliefs that bring about personal happiness. T! 
following may be mentioned: 


In one’s self and one’s abilities 

In the love and esteem of others 

In the significance of one’s vocation 

In a God who will enable us to meet any situ: 
tion with a victorious spirit. 


Perr 


Christian Beliefs Important 


Your discussion thus far has dealt presumab! 
with beliefs in general, not Christian beliefs. A 
an introduction to the importance of Christia 
beliefs, read the Scripture material for today. 


It would be interesting to let members of th 
class list what they consider to be the basic Chris 
tian beliefs and to show how each one contribute 
to abundant living. You may want to note the bri« 
summary of Christian beliefs given in “Our Beliefs 
(Wesley Quarterly). The following are some of th 
ideas to be found in the articles for today: 


1. That which gives more than temporary meanin 
to life is a sense of relationship to somethin 
permanent outside of life. ... Once we realize tha 
we are children of God, life falls into place, an 
much is clear and at least bearable which 
otherwise full of frustration. (Cox, Adult Stu 
dent) 


2. The secret of overcoming the world lies in bein 
certain that God’s truth is revealed in Jesu: 
(Rowlingson, “Biblical Background”’) 


3. In terms of loving God in accordance with belie 
in Jesus, obedience to God’s commandments i 
relationship to the welfare of one’s neighbors i 
the primary thing. In one sense, the ideas ir 
volved in correct belief have to be tested in th 
experience of ethical commitment before one ca 
be said to have experienced the truth which the) 
contain. (Rowlingson, “Biblical Background’’) 


4. Such a belief [in a Christlike God] makes it im 
possible for the Christian to mistreat, to exploit 
to injure, to insult others. (“Our Beliefs,” Wesle: 
Quarterly) 

5. If we believe in God we shall every day be spirit 
ually expectant and adventurous. (“Our Beliefs,’ 
Wesley Quarterly) 


6. Belief in God has great moral consequences. . . 
We know that some things are false and that som: 
things are evil. For the strong to take advantag« 
of the weak... is wrong. (Cox, Adult Student) 





“Theology” by Raphael 
Orient and Occident 


7. Unless a man has a deep self-respect, a belief in 
the worth of those he works for, and a faith in 
the Determiner of the destiny of all, he is ill 
prepared for a life of service. (Redus, Adult 
Student) 


8. God is a terrible reality. A whole nation may be 
rejected because of political corruption, needless 
luxury, and human indifference. (Cox, Adult Stu- 
dent) 


9. Every day we become more like the thoughts 
within us. (“It Does Matter,” Wesley Quarterly) 


Presumably your discussion thus far has made a 
pretty good case for the thesis that “beliefs do 
matter.” It is tragic, therefore, that an age as 
significant as ours should be characterized by such 
uncertainty of beliefs. Do members of the class 
agree with “Our Beliefs’ (Wesley Quarterly) that 
the trouble with Christians today is that we believe 
the Gospel only partially and live it lukewarnily ? 


“It does Matter” (Wesley Quarterly) has a very 
interesting comment that there are too many people 
today who are anti something and too few who are 
pro something. Pro requires belief and conviction. 
This is the attitude needed for the rebuilding of 
this shattered world. The nations who were anti- 
Nazi Germany united magnificently to defeat her 
bid for world domination. Now that peace around 
the world needs to become an actuality, we find much 
bickering, suspicion, and discord. Is this because 
the people are not sufficiently pro something? Is 
it not true that the ideas to be found in the Chris- 
tian Gospel are the only pro that can ultimately 
bring peace to the world? 


It may be well to note that there are many today 
who take the position that they do not know what 
to believe and, because of this, are agnostics. It is 
important to realize that agnosticism is largely 
theoretical and intellectual. In practice, for example, 
one must act as if he either believes or does not 
believe in God, in the sacredness of personality, in 
the teachings of Jesus. 


You will not have time more than to suggest the 
ways by which people get their beliefs. Note the 
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suggestions in the lesson outline and remind your 
group that one of the acute problems immediately 
ahead of us is how to discover ways by which men 
may be won to Christ and his Gospel. It does not 
always happen that people begin the Christian life 
in any set order. Some may begin by accepting a 
belief; others by doing some kind of service. 


New Settings for Old Truths 


By John O. Gross 


Secretary, Department of Educational 
Institutions, General Board of Education 


Beliefs do matter. Like drugs, some are poisonous 
and, even when taken with the greatest sincerity, 
will bring disaster. Recently in totalitarian coun- 
tries youth were “doctored by a deadly drug,” (de- 
structive beliefs) with the result a whole generation 
had its minds and characters misshaped. 

Some important beliefs, like food-producing 
plants, are particularly susceptible to what may be 
called fungi. A fungus blights and many times 
actually destroys productivity. Some Christians who 
seek spiritual security through the use of isolated 
scriptural texts may avow that when once a person 
becomes a child of God, nothing he does afterward 
can alter the established relationship. But, like a 
fungus upon corn, experience reveals that when ac- 
ceptance to God no longer depends upon conduct 
squaring with Christian moral and ethical ideals, 
Christian fruits are impossible. 

A man with a poor reputation for paying personal 
debts, as the story goes, was converted and when 
accosted for some past-due bills used for his reply 
the words of the gospel song: 


Jesus paid it all 
All to him I owe. 


Contrast this man with one whom Wesley accused 
of covetousness. Once when he faded to respond 
generously to a special philanthropy, Wesley severely 
rebuked him. Here was his reply as recorded by 
Wesley in his diary. 

“I know a man who at the week’s beginning goes 
to the market and buys a penny’s worth of parsnips 
and takes them home to boil water, and all that week 
he has the parsnips for his meat and the water for 
his drink; and meat and drink alike cost him a 
penny-a-week.” ‘Who is the man?” asked Wesley. 
“T am,” was the reply. And then Wesley concludes, 
“This he constantly did, although he then had two 
hundred pounds a year that he might pay the debts 
he had contracted before he knew God.” 

A person who does not have some great conviction 
for which he is willing to die does not have any real 
reason for being alive. The neutral person, like the 
lukewarm church, is insipid and unstable. Some- 
times in educational work teachers develop skeptical 
attitudes instead of positive convictions. Theodore 
Roosevelt, in discussing the place of the college 
graduate in public life, once said, “If a man does 
not have belief and enthusiasm the chances are small 
indeed that he will live to do a man’s work in the 


1From The Meaning of Service by Harry Emerson Fosdick; Association 
Press; used by permission. 


world; and the college, which, by its general course 
tends to eradicate this power of belief and enthu- 
siasm, has rendered to the young man under its 
influence the worst service it could possibly render.” 
Elijah asked the children of Israel, “How long go 
ye limping between two sides? if the Lord be God. 
follow him; but if Baal, then follow him” (I Kings 
18:21). When a man has a belief built upon reason 
and tested by life’s experiences, his daily living is 
changed from a humdrum existence into transcen-. 
dental importance. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick thinks that whoever 
frivolously repudiates religious belief insults his 
own intelligence. “Whoever discards religious faith 
should appoint a day of mourning for his soul, and 
put on sackcloth and ashes. He must take from his 
life the greatest thought that man the thinker ever 
had, the finest faith that man the worker ever leaned 
upon, the surest help that man the sinner ever found, 
the strongest reliance that man the sufferer ever 
trusted in, the loftiest vision that man the lover 
ever saw, and the only hope that man the mortal 
ever had.’” 

wo OO Of 


Putting the Clock Back 


Theology is practical: specially now. In the old 
days, when there wasn’t much education or discus- 
sion, perhaps it was possible to get on with a very 
few, simple ideas about God. But it isn’t now. 
Everyone: reads, everyone hears things discussed. 
Consequently, if you don’t listen to Theology, that 
won’t mean that you have no ideas about God. It'll 
mean that you'll have a lot of wrong ones—bad, 
muddled, out-of-date ideas. For a great many of 
the ideas about God which are trotted out as novel- 
ties today, are simply the ones which real Theolo- 
gians tried centuries ago and rejected. To believe 
in the popular religion of modern England is simply 
putting the clock back—like believing the earth 
is flat—From Beyond Personality, by C. S. Lewis; 
1945; The Macmillan Company. Used by permission 


OOD GO CHD 


Impressive Agreement 


The large measure of agreement among the 
prophets, evangelists and saints of the Hebraic- 
Christian tradition is impressive. They confirm one 
another’s testimony again and again. They agree 
that the God whom they claim to have encountered 
presented Himself coercively to them with a char- 
acter of His own; they agree in broad outline in 
their interpretation of these coercive experiences.— 
Theodore M. Greene, in The Christian Answer, 
edited by Henry P. Van Dusen; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, publishers, 1946. Used by permission. 


wo CO Ch 


Fanaticism 


Fanaticism consists in redoubling your effort 
when you have forgotten your aim. 
—GEORGE SANTAYANA. 





2From The Meaning of Faith, by Harry Emerson Fosdick; Association 
Press; used by permission. 
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Jan. 11: GOD THE CREATOR 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 40:12-17, 18-31; JOHN 14:8-14 


In one important respect the idea of God a 
creator may be thought of as an aspect of hi 
fatherhood. In biblical conceptions of God father 
hood suggests two things: (1) the creative activit: 
analogous to the biological function which cause 
the child to come into existence, and (2) the mora 
acceptance of responsibility for the child’s develop 
ment. The latter idea dominates the biblical con 
ception. God adopts the nation of Israel unde: 
Mosesg’ leadership; eventually it is thought that he 
is the loving parent of each individual. The forme: 
idea receives greater elaboration in Greek thinking 
yet it is also present in the Bible. God was assume: 
to be responsible for the universe and its createc 
beings. The stories of creation in Genesis represen‘ 
the ways in which some ancient Hebrews picturec 
that process, and at many points in the Bible God is 
specifically designated as creator. More often, how 
ever, his creative and sustaining activities are as 
sumed. From the standpoint of biblical religion this 
aspect of God’s work is an expression of his father- 
hood, even though the emphasis is placed upon th« 
ethical responsibility of the parent for the guid 
ance and the protection of the child. 


Isaiah 40:12-31 is one of the most moving state. 
ments in the Bible of the idea of God’s creative and 
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“The Creation of Adam” by Michelangelo 





sustaining power. It is significant that the writer 
combines with the thought of God’s eternal power 
the idea that he is able and desires to be of help 
to man. The closing verses of this section are a 
classic expression of the faith that God sustains men 
in their difficult human journey (Isaiah 40:29-31), 
and they grow out of and condition the writer’s 
thought of the might of God. God as creator is not 
naked and arbitrary power; he is benevolent and 
concerned for man. This writer furnishes the 
background of Jesus’ lofty thoughts about God’s 
compassion perhaps better than any other Old Testa- 
ment forerunner, with the possible exception of 
Hosea. 

The portrayal of God’s creative and sustaining 
power in these verses is poetically expressed. The 
appeal is to the emotions as well as to the intellect. 
A commentary upon the verses has its place, yet 
too close scrutiny may lead us to miss their impact. 
They should be read as all great poetry should be 
read, allowing the total impact to inspire us. One 
thing may help us to appreciate their majesty: the 
realization that this writer brought to its culmina- 
tion the idea of monotheism in the Old Testament. 
In the beginning the Hebrews conceived of God in 
a limited manner, geographically and ethically. He 
had acted to create the nation as his chosen people, 
yet other gods were believed to exist and to be im- 
portant to other peoples. Only slowly were such 
limitations overcome, until the thought of one sole 
creator of the entire universe possessed their minds. 
Second Isaiah or Isaiah of the Exile, as the writer 
of chapters forty and following is called, brought 
this whole development to its most explicit expres- 
sion in the Old Testament. He took special pains to 
ridicule idolatry, with its assumption that other 
Gods were real (Isaiah 40:18-26). Above all, he 


took monotheism seriously. Thus his words about 
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the creative activity of God have more profound sig- 
nificance than earlier expressions of similar senti- 
ments by those with more limited conceptions of God. 


It is not out of place also to try to imagine how 
extravagant would be the expressions of his poetical 
genius, if he had possessed the conceptions of the 
universe which we have today. His horizons were 
limited to a very small earth covered with a canopy 
overhead through which heavenly lights sparkled. 
If he was sensitive then to their testimony to God’s 
creative power, how much more so would he be 
today! If God as he conceived him then did not faint 
or grow weary in caring for his universe and its 
creatures, how much more would he have felt the 
impact of that idea in relation to the limitless stellar 
universe which we take for granted! 


John 14:8-14 is concerned with God’s creative 
aspects in terms of spiritual values. The emphasis 
is upon the “greater works” which the disciples 
will be enabled to accomplish through their loyalty 
to Jesus. It is implied that Jesus’ death will not end 
his influence on earth, but that God will use the 
disciples committed to the values embodied by Jesus 
to continue his impact upon men. To ask “in my 
name” is to ask in a manner consistent with Jesus’ 
scale of values, as he prayed that God’s will might 
be done in him. The “greater works” are not phys- 
ical marvels, but spiritual victories in the spread 
of the gospel. Jesus influenced a small segment of 
society; the disciples would carry the gospel to the 
ends of the earth. . 

The connection in thought between this unit and 
Isaiah 40:29-31 is that God as creator, because he 
is loving, has sent Jesus to fulfill his purpose in 
creation. As he was responsible for Jesus and his 
revelation of himself, so he would guide and direct 
those who sought in Jesus’ name to fulfill his pur- 
pose for mankind. In Christian thought creatorship 
unites God’s work in nature with his work in the 
hearts of men and in society. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Reviewing evidence for belief in God valuable 
1. When discouraged 
2. When troubled by doubts 
3. As basis for helping others believe 


B. Reasons for believing in a personal God 
1. Dependability, order and purpose in nature 
2. The existence of persons who can 
a. Think 
b. Love 
ce. Act 
3. The evidence of history 
4. The experience of believers 
5. Jesus 


C. God’s creativity continues today 
1. In nature 
2. In growing spiritual sensitivity of persons 
3. In contemporary events 


D. God and man together can create a new world 


Your Purpose 


Your purpose today is to show some of the reasons 
why men believe in a personal God who is the 
creator of the universe. The discussion should make 
the members of your class more certain of the in- 
tellectual validity of such a belief. 


Guiding the Discussion 


Begin the period by noting that one of the prob- 
lems that has confronted thoughtful men through 
the centuries has been this one of belief in a per- 
sonal God. Cynics have scoffed at such a belief, 
claiming it to be the result of wishful thinking and 
the desire of weaklings for a Cosmic Protector and 
Santa Claus. Even today we find men and women 
who, although not denying the reality of God, hesi- 
tate to attribute to him qualities that we think of as 
being personal in character. 

It would be interesting at this point to find out 
if members of the class know individuals who either 
deny the reality of God altogether or claim that he 
is simply a blind, mechanical force that has no 
regard for the wishes and welfare of mankind. 
Fird out, too, if members of the class themselves 
do not occasionally have a doubt as to the reality 
of a personal God. Stress the fact that such 
doubts are more or less to be expected and that to 
the extent that they cause us to review evidence for 
the belief in a personal God, they are desirable. 
Even if we do not have doubts ourselves, it is well 
for us to renew this evidence so we can help others 
who have them. 

Let members of the class suggest the occasions 
on which doubts are most likely to assail an in- 
dividual. They probably will mention periods of 
discouragement, failure, and disappointment. Note 
that the Scripture passages in today’s lesson from 
Isaiah were written for a discouraged people. They 
were written about 540 B.c. at a time when Jeru- 
salem was laid waste, the inhabitants scattered, 
many of them being captive in Babylon. The exiled 
Hebrews in Babylon and elsewhere believed in 
Jehovah but were beginning to be troubled by 
doubts about his power and his concern for their 
nation. The passage from Isaiah is not so much to 
prove to them the existence of God, but rather to 
awaken them to recognize the incomparable great- 
ness of God and his willingness to strengthen those 
who trust him. (See Redus, Adult Student.) 

Rowlingson considers Isaiah 40 to be one of the 
most moving statements in the Bible of the idea of 
God’s creative and sustaining power and of his 
benevolent character. Furthermore, in them we 
find brought to its culmination the idea of mono- 
theism in the Old Testament. 

With this background for the passages from 
Isaiah, read them to the class. 

As you consider reasons for a belief in a personal 
God, you probably will refer first of all to the de- 
pendability, order, and purpose that is to be found 
in the world of nature. Cox (Adult Student) notes 
that “from the very earliest times an impressive 
argument for the existence of God has been the 
size and orderliness of the universe.” Note also his 
emphasis upon the unity, harmony, and sense of 
purpose in the world as being an evidence of a 
personal, creative God. 

You will find the article “God Is” (Wesley Quar- 
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terly) very helpful also, as you consider the wor 
of nature. It states that “it is difficult for many « 
us to understand the mental processes of those wl 
think that this universe is a kind of gigantic a 
cident, a meaningless association of loose end 
which of themselves produced an_ unintends 
miracle. The whole universe represents such lor 
planning, such a series of orderly stages, that i: 
telligence and purpose and design are stamps 
upon it.” We must not think of natural law : 
being something separate and apart from Go 
“Universal law is God in dependable action.” 


Colliver (Adult Student) notes that although tt 
Hebrews found God in nature, they found him eve 
more in history and in human personality. 
would seem well to place stress upon the fact « 
persons as being an argument for belief in a pe 
sonal God. It certainly would be a miracle of th 
first order if a blind, mechanical power could pr: 
duce persons who think, feel, appreciate, sacrific: 
and act. In fact, it would seem to smack of credulit 
to assume that that which is nonpersonal could pr: 
duce persons, just as it seems inconceivable tha 
that which has no order or purpose or intelligenc 
could produce a universe characterized by thes 
qualities. 


It may be well to stress the fact that whereas i 
is theoretically possible for one to be a thoroug! 
going agnostic with reference to the power back o 
the universe, in one’s everyday living he must ac 
as if there either is or is not a personal God. Th 
experience of those who have based their lives 0: 
the assumption that there is such a God, suggest 
that such a belief has definitely contributed to happy 
abundant, and successful living. It gives meanin; 
and purpose to life. It more nearly accounts for a! 
the facts of life than any other belief. 

For Christians, the life, teachings, and spiri 
of Jesus are evidence of the reality of a persona 
God. Read the Scripture passage from John which 
according to Rowlingson, is concerned with God’ 
creative aspects in terms of spiritual values. Redu 
(Adult Student) notes that “like a host of late 
Christians, Philip wanted a miracle to give hin 
overwhelming proof of God. He was blind to th: 
fact that God was in the words and acts of Jesus.’ 
Also see Colliver (Adult Student). 


“God Is” (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us that Goc 
is creating now, as ever. “The rings of Saturn Gox 
is gradually making into moons. The surface o 
Jupiter is obscured by heavy clouds because rai! 
is pouring upon the crust of that planet, cooling it 
as the earth’s exterior was once cooled. The ocear 
floors are shifting. Every earthquake is an inde» 
of immense pressures within the earth, which aré¢ 
working their changes.” 


God is at work today in persons, helping then 
become more sensitive to spiritual values, and t 


the welfare of others. Let not the vivid memories 


of two world wars and the realization of the sus 
picion, greed, and injustice in the world today, blin« 
us to the fact that men are more sensitive t« 
human and spiritual values than they were severa 
generations ago. Give illustrations of this fact 


Do you find any evidence, furthermore, of God’: 


working in contemporaneous events? 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By John O. Gross 


Marc Connelly’s miracle play, Green Pastures, 
opens with a scene from a Sunday school. Here a 
child asks the teacher, who is explaining the crea- 
tion story, ‘What did God look like?” The answer 
is, “Well, nobody knows exactly what God looked 
like. But when I was a little boy I used to imagine 
dat he looked like de Reverend Debois. He was de 
finest looking ol’ man I ever knew.” 


It is difficult for all of us to remember that God, 
the Creator, is a spirit. Spirit is a vague, unreveal- 
ing word. Spirit comes from the same classical root 
which gives us inspiration and respiration. It is the 
opposite of matter and has no limitations of time 
or space, but it is the only word which adequately 
expresses the nature of God. “He,” as Dr. Rufus 
Jones says, “‘is like that highest, purest inner nature 
in ourselves which we call ‘spirit.’ He is intelligent; 
He is purposeful. He is devoted to the realization 
of the good. And wherever in the universe the good 
is being achieved, wherever truth is triumphing, 
wherever holiness is making its power known—there 
is Spirit, there is God.’”” 


The deistic view that God created the world and 
went off to rest in some distant place has been 
largely supplanted by a view of God which makes 
him not only the creator but also the administrator. 
He resides not at a distance from the world but 
continues to be the present living source. “In him 
we live and move and have our being.” This is also 
conveyed in the familiar lines: 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

Back of the fleur the mill 

Back of the mill is the wheat and the shower, 
And the sun and the Father’s will. 


The word immanence, suggesting nearness, 
widens our understanding of God. Borden P. Bowne, 
a great interpreter of the immanence of God, relates 
a story that helps us understand that so-called 
natural or evolutionary processes do not exclude 
God: 


The King was seated in a garden and one of his 
counselors was speaking of the wonderful works of 
God. “Show me a sign,” said the King, “and I will 
believe.” “Here are four acorns,” said the counselor. 
“Will your Majesty plant them in the ground and 
then stoop down for a moment and look into this 
pool of clear water?” The King did so. “Now,” 
said the other, “look up.” The King looked up and 
saw four oak trees where he had planted the acorns. 
“Wonderful,” he exclaimed, “‘this is indeed the work 
of God.” “How long were you looking into the 
water?” asked the counselor. ‘Only a second,” said 
the King. “Eighty years have passed as a second,” 
said the other. The King looked at his garments; 
they were threadbare. He looked at his reflection 
in the water; he was an old man. “There is no 
miracle here, then,” he said angrily. ‘‘Yes,”’ said the 
other, “it is God’s work whether he do it in one 
second or in eighty years.’” 


1From Religious Foundations by Rufus Jones; The Macmillan Com- 
pany; used by permission. 


“From The Immanence of God by Borden P. Bowne. 



































Jan. 18: MAN’S PERSONAL 
RELATION TO GOD 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 23; ROMANS 6:12-23. 


The heart of religion as conceived in the Bible is 
a personal relationship with God. Correct ideas of 
God are involved, both as regards his creatorship 
and his ways of dealing with men; convictions about 
his nature and purposes are required. Ultimately, 
however, the source of religious conviction and the 
means of reaping the benefits of religion reside in 
fellowship with a person. Even when ideas of God 
are primitive, the emphasis upon direct contact with 
him is present. In the Garden of Eden he appears in 
the form of a human being; Moses hears his voice 
in the flaming bush. He may choose to hide his face, 
yet allow Moses to view part of his anatomy. Green 
Pastures has set this manner of contact forth with 
dramatic clarity. On a higher plane God imparts 
his presence in dreams and visions. When his 
transcendence is so emphasized that the gulf be- 
tween himself and man yawns nigh impassible, 
angels bring his ministry directly to men. Conceived 
as Spirit, he permeates men’s consciousness in such 
a way that they are assured of their fellowship with 
him. Throughout all changes in the way in which 
God is conceived is the persistence of the idea that 
direct relationships with him are possible and 
desirable. . 

The Twenty-third Psalm, beloved and_ time- 
honored, brings out poetically the consciousness of 
the abiding presence of God. Its central theme is in 
the words, ‘Thou art with me.” There is no interest 
in a psychological explanation of religious experi- 
ence, no attempt to understand how God is present 
or how association with him is possible. There is 
simply the recognition of the reality of his impact 
and of the results for spiritual security. This is 
expressed poetically to give a general impression, 
rather than to define literally the meaning of the 
experience. Because the recipient of the experience 
is familiar with pastoral life, God is likened to the 
shepherd caring for his flock and his benefits are 
portrayed in terms of pastoral symbols of blessing. 
Such an experience has to be expressed in symbols, 
just as Jesus employed the same figures in the par- 
able of the lost sheep. The point is that the experi- 
ence so represented is real; God has established 
fellowship with the psalmist, and every blessing 
is due to the consciousness of God’s presence. In 
other situations the presence of God smites the 
conscience and drives one out to service, as in 
Isaiah’s vision (Isaiah 6:1ff). Here it is the comfort 
and the strength which God gives which are 
stressed. In both cases the central fact is the reality 
of the divine presence. For religious experience 
this fact is of much greater moment than the ability 
to explain it. 

Paul represents another clear testimony to the 
reality of religious experience. It is confusing to 
know just how God is related to Christ in his 
thought, because he speaks of being “in Christ” at 
the same time that he assumes the source of all 





“Come Unto Me” by Otto 


things as God. The point is clear, however, that 
the presence of God, either directly or through 
Christ, is a reality which determines his activity. 
In Romans 6:13-18 Paul testifies to the effects of 
God’s direct actions in destroying the power of sin. 
The power of sin is destroyed by being replaced by 
slavery to righteousness, a transformation which 
Paul attributes to the power of God at work in man 
by faith. Paul does not ignore the necessity of 
man’s response to God; “faith” requires some effort 
on man’s part, if nothing more than the conscious 
acceptance of a gift. The means of accepting the 
offer of salvation are appreciation of it and com- 
mitment to its requirements. Yet at root it is the 
grace of God which brings acquittal and forgiveness. 
God takes the initiative and permeates man with 
divine energy so that, like the effect of blood plasma 
in the human system, the soul losing its grasp is 
revived. God acts directly in man’s life, bringing 
power for salvation and energy for the moral life 
of loving neighbor. Paul’s own divided mind had 
been unified, and his weak spirit transformed, by 
this marvel of grace, and his whole dynamic career 
is testimony to the effects of a personal relationship 
with God through Christ. Paul’s characteristic way 
of saying this is that man becomes “a new creature,” 
another person with new motives, aspirations, and 
power, God causing this to occur when man gives 
him the chance. 

When we consider the Psalms or Paul’s letters, 
along with other biblical expressions of personal re- 
lations with God, we always sense the figure of Jesus 
hovering in the background. The heart of Jesus’ 
religious life was the immediacy and the directness 
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with which he stood in the presence of God. Hi 
was a God-possessed life, supremely so. Because o 
that fact it is little wonder that some have tende 
to identify Jesus with God, despite the testimony o 
the New Testament that they are distinct. In ur 
derstanding of the meaning of life, in power t 
achieve moral living, in ability to impress upon me 
the reality of God, Jesus stands supreme. In n 
other life is it so clear, not only that God meets ma 
in his experience and has fellowship with him, bu 
also that the values of fellowship with God are life’ 
choicest possessions. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Man’s personal relation to God 
1. The heart of religion 
2. Various attempts to describe this relation 
ship 
B. Personal relationship requires 
1. A sense of his presence and guidance 
a. “High days and low days” 
b. Experiences that bring high moment 
2. Complete trust and commitment 
3. Mature, intelligent activity 


C. This personal relationship brings to individual 
1. Comfort and strength 
2. Power to overcome sin 
3. A new set of values 


Your Purpose 


Your purpose today is to help the members o 
your class realize that God is not only the creato 
of the universe, but is also personally intereste: 
in the welfare of each individual, and has made i 
possible for each one to have close fellowship wit! 
him if he is but willing to meet the conditions o 
such fellowship. 


You will stress also the fact that it is this persona 
relationship with God that makes our religious fait! 
dynamic and effective in our everyday life. Go 
becomes vital because he is personally known as wel 
as intellectually realized. 


Guiding the Discussion 


You may want to begin the period by noting the 
comment of Redus (Adult Student) that in the fina 
analysis, the most important question about God is 
that of our personal relationship to Him. Conceiv- 
ably we might believe in a personal Creator whc 
would remain distant and abstract. “The thing that 
matters most to us is the immediate fellowship with 
God in our personal lives. That fellowship brings 
joy, strength, courage, and comfort to us.” 


Rowlingson presents the same viewpoint when he 
reminds us that the “heart of religion as conceived 
in the Bible is a personal relationship with God” 
and that “ultimately, the source of religious convic- 
tion and the means of reaping the benefits of re- 
ligion reside in fellowship with a person.” He then 





calls attention to the various ways in which men 
have tried to express the reality of this personal 
relationship. In the Garden of Eden for example, 
God appears in the form of a human being; on a 
higher plane he imparts his presence in dreams and 
visions; later on angels are thought to bring his 
ministry to men, and finally, he is thought of as a 
spirit who permeates man’s consciousness in such 
a way that a feeling of fellowship is assured. 


Stress the fact that a personal relationship with 
God has no meaning unless it assumes that man can 
have a sense of the immediate presence of God in 
his life. This awareness has its roots in both our 
intellects and our emotions. If we are convinced that 
God is a person and is interested in us, we can have 
what may be called an intellectual awareness of 
him that is more or less constant. God’s spirit is 
surrounding us at all times. No matter what hap- 
pens, or how we may feel at a particular moment, 
beneath are the everlasting arms. 


There are moments, however, when this intellec- 
tual awareness of God is reinforced by an emotional 
awareness that adds depth and meaning to the 
former. At times, God seems a bit closer than at 
other times. Let members of the class indicate 
times at which God has seemed to be especially near. 
Cox (Adult Student) mentions the following as pos- 
sible mountain-top experiences: 


1. When we become aware of what seem to be 
ultimate values. 


2. When the purpose of God seems clear to us 
personally. Jesus had such a moment in the syna- 
gogue when he read from Isaiah; Wilberforce had 
such a moment when the enormity of the evil of 
slavery dawned on him and he dedicated himself 
to its elimination; Jane Addams felt thus when 
her eyes were opened to the poverty, exploitation, 
and lack of human decency in one of the slum 
sections in Chicago. 


3. Crises experiences, whether of disappointment 
or sorrow, or simply the realization of a great re- 
sponsibility. Parents feel this as they face the great 
responsibility of guiding their children aright. 


4. The awareness that death is not far away. 


In addition to the four just mentioned, note that 
God seems especially near when, having faced a 
difficult or disagreeable assignment with some fear 
and trepidation, we discover that with his help we 
are given strength to do what needs to be done. 


“God’s Guidance” (Wesley Quarterly) has a some- 
what different approach as to how God’s presence 
may be cultivated. It can be developed by the deep- 
ening of our trust in God or by the intensifying of 
our partnership with him. The writer then calls at- 
tention to the very significant fact that sensitivity 
increases with experience, and a definite effort to 
achieve it. He refers to the type of sensitivity 
musicians and bird lovers develop and then asks 
these two questions which you may well want to 
ask the class: In your own life what sensitivity have 
you lost because you have neglected it? What sensi- 
tivities have you gained? 

“God’s Guidance” (Wesley Quarterly) also asks 


this very interesting question: What of people who 
say that because they never feel the presence of God 






































he does not exist? What is it they have actually 
proved? “Try this out experimentally: trust God 
far beyond what you can explain and understand. 
Extend your active partnership with God. See what 
a new sense of his presence will be yours!” 


Mature, Intelligent Activity 


If fellowship with God is to be real and vital, 
it must be based on complete trust in his goodness, 
in absolute commitment to his will as we see it, and 
mature and intelligent activity that give expression 
to that commitment. It is doubtful whether a passive, 
“do-nothing” Christian can long maintain a sense 
of personal fellowship with God. It is quite possible 
that one reason why God is not more real to many 
of us is because he is seldom in our thoughts and 
our actions rarely are determined by a conscious 
attempt to do his will. 


The point of all this discussion thus far, of 
course, is to stress the fact that God does not 
thrust fellowship with him upon us. He has made 
possible a deeply satisfying and vital personal re- 
lationship with him, but we must meet the condi- 
tions mentioned above if we are to experience it. 


Let members of the class suggest some of the 
outcomes in one’s personal life of a sense of a per- 
sonal relationship to God. Then read Psalms 23, 
and ask them to indicate the underlying theme of 
that Psalm. Rowlingson says the central theme is 
“Thou art with me.” That is, an emphasis upon 
the comfort and strength God gives one. Redus 
(Adult Student) says the Psalm portrays Jehovah 
as 


1. The source of physical needs 
2. The source of rest 

3. The restorer of the spirit 

4, A guide and protector 


Fellowship with a person not only brings comfort 
and strength, however. It also gives to one the 
power to overcome sin. Redus (Adult Student) 
reminds us that the easy and natural trust of the 
psalmist is not to be found in the passages from 
Romans. Paul had come to his faith in God through 
Christ only after a great struggle. He had dis- 
covered that whereas the Law might reveal what sin 
is and man’s sinfulness, it did not supply a strong 
enough motivation to overcome the desire to sin. 
He found that he could conquer sin only as he al- 
lowed himself to be dominated by the love of Christ. 
It was not the fear of punishment, but the dynamic 
of love that became the motivating principle in 
his life. 


Note also Rowlingson’s comments about the 
passage from Romans, and then read it to the class. 
Stress especially the fact that Paul is saying that 
man becomes a new creature when he gives God a 
chance. 


Fellowship with God, in other words, has a trans- 
forming power over individuals. Those who are 
close to him, acquire a new set of values. They not 
only know what is pleasing to God, but they want 
to conform to his will. The difficulty with many of 
us is that we don’t really want to do that which we 
know to be right. Give examples, if you can. Do 
members of the class agree? 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By John O. Gross 


When John described the incarnation in his 
Gospel, he listed as its major aim the power to 
help persons “become the sons of God.” This truth 
has inspired the homeless, dispirited, lonely, and 
neglected to believe that they are divine; hence, of 
infinite worth. When the outcast, the thief, the 
prostitute, and the publican found the power to 
become sons of God, they were respected because 
they became worthy of respect. 

No scriptural passages awaken greater expecta- 
tions than the beloved Shepherd Psalm. Here is 
promise of guidance, protection, comfort, and assur- 
ance—all most coveted possessions if one is to have 
calmness and serenity. This Scripture, however, is 
usually pointed toward the person and seldom are 
the rights of the shepherd considered. 

Once an honored but eccentric evangelist, after a 
closefisted member of the church had meekly used 
for his testimony the line, “The Lord is my shep- 
herd,” stopped the testimonies long enough to ask 
some penetrating questions; “Brother, if the Lord is 
the shepherd, aren’t the sheep his?” was the first 
one. 

“Yes, sir,” he promptly and confidently replied. 

“And if the sheep belong to him, is he not entitled 
to the wool?” 

“Of course.” 


Then the evangelist preached a forty-second ser- 
mon that has been remembered longer than his 
forty-minute ones: “I have seen sheep sheared so 
close by the shepherd that the blood would be 
drawn, but never a bleat. But no one ever cuts the 
hide of a goat without the whole neighborhood 
being aroused.” 

While the transformation of Martin Luther 
marks an epoch in history, we should not overlook 
its influence upon his life. His religious experience 
meant the unveiling of the Face of God. Previously 
to him, God was a thing of terror, one who delighted 
in the anguish of the sons of men. His favor must 
be purchased through some meritorious act or in- 
dulgence. The meaning of the famous text, “The 
just shall live by faith,” came upon him like a light. 
Here is his own statement: “Before these words 
broke upon my mind, I hated God and was angry 
with him because, not content with frightening us 
sinners by the law and by the miseries of life, he 
still further increased our torture by the gospel. 
But when, by the spirit of God, I understood these 
words, ‘The just shall live by faith,’ then I felt 
born again like a new man; I entered through open 
doors into the very Paradise of God.” 

Relationship to God is not merely something to be 
enjoyed; it must inspire action. Jesus wanted his 
disciples to be potent influences on the earth—salt 
and light, as he put it. The failure of Christians to 
hear the cry of the poor or the call for brotherhood; 
their indifference to prejudice, avarice, and injustice 
are insurmountable obstacles to the Christian spirit. 
Even the remote parts of the world know when the 
salt loses its savor. An Oriental once rebuked his 
Christian friends, “You wonder why Christianity 
makes such slow progress among us. I will tell you 
why. It is because you are not like your Christ.” 
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Jan. 25: GOD’S FELLOW 
WORKERS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: II CORINTHIANS 5:20 through 6:10. 


The Bible combines two emphases in regard 1 
God’s relations with man. On the one hand, God 
sovereign, dictating moral laws which determi! 
man’s destiny. On the other hand, he depends upo 
man to get his will performed in society. Man 
judged by God and saved by his power, yet h 
needs man’s willing collaboration in order to estal 
lish among men the Kingdom of Righteousnes 
The present lesson deals with this latter aspect ¢« 
the matter. 


Examples of God’s expectations of human c 
operation exist in abundance. He depended upo 
Moses to carry out his will for the formation o 
the Hebrew nation. According to the conviction 
of the ancient Hebrews God had promised them th 
land of Canaan, but they had to fight for it befo1 
God’s alleged intentions were made actual. Amo 
believed that he understood God’s moral will fo 
his society, but he did not expect God to make 
known without his preaching. All the major prophet 
acted as though they believed that God had place 
upon them the responsibility for helping him to ge 
his will expressed to their compatriots. Jesus lik« 
wise made that same assumption, believing that hi 
own efforts in cooperation with God, even to hi 
sacrificial death, were indispensable to the divin 
plan for man’s salvation. 


Second Corinthians 5:20 through 6:10 carries thi 
thought. Paul put great stress on the grace o 
God; he was convinced that man could be save 
only by the direct act of God as the result of Go 
taking the initiative. Yet he did not expect God t 
bring about the conversion of the Gentiles withou 
his labors to that end. Collaboration with God t 
that end was to him an essential aspect of the divin 
intention. His actions imply that more than hi 
words, but II Corinthians 5:20 is a striking state 
ment of it: “So we are ambassadors for Christ 
God making his appeal through us.” God had en 
trusted to Paul and other disciples the message o 
reconciliation (5:19). He was at work in humai 
affairs in many different ways, but, according t 
Paul, nothing could take the place of devoted humai 
personalities in spreading the truth. 

Paul’s message here brings out his realization o 
Jesus’ willing cooperation with God. Jesus’ death 
conceived in terms of its whole meaning, was th 
clue in Paul’s thought to the compassion of Go 
which he had come to experience. Jesus’ coopera 
tion had made Paul aware of reconciliation an 
power. In a theory of Christology, Paul visioned th: 
manner of Jesus’ willing cooperation as that of : 
heavenly being who relinquished divine status t 
come to earth (Philippians 2). The theory is sub 
ordinate in value to the fact, which the Gospel 
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make clear, that Jesus’ devoted cooperation with 
God’s will brought to expression values which would 
otherwise have remained latent. 

In like manner, Paul thought of his own task. 
He felt a heavy responsibility which was given 
wings in the conviction that God’s power could work 
through him. Thus it is never simply human effort 
which Paul stresses, but rather the instrumental 
value of a person dedicated to the will of God. Man 
is of value in and of himself to God, but in terms 
of God’s purposes in society man is a channel 
through which divine power may become effective 
in social relationships. God had determined that 
in human affairs his truth would be spread only 
through the active response of persons. 


Second Corinthians 6:1-10 suggests the marks of 
the true minister of God. He works with God to get 
men to accept the grace of God and the consequent 
benefits of salvation (vs. 1; cf. Romans 5 through 
8). In this section that idea is expressed in terms of 
reconciliation between man and God and between 
men (II Corinthians 5:16-21), available now as 
never previously (6:2). Verse 3 is the theme of that 
































which follows: the true collaborator with God seeks 
to keep his own life so consistent with God’s pur- 
poses that God’s grace and glory are made mani- 
fest. The true ambassador demonstrates in living 
the will and power of God. The contrasts drawn 
here reflect Paul’s wide experience of men, at their 
best and at their worst. They reflect his own ex- 
perience of having his gospel both rejected and ac- 
cepted. Because of one central thing, however, a 
clear conscience before God—he can rejoice and feel 
that he possesses everything that matters. In the 
face of that, it is of little consequence that he is 
maligned, made sorrowful, or otherwise abused. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. God’s plans for human society 


1. Are based upon adherence to moral law 
2. Depend for realization on man’s cooperation 


B. God needs man’s cooperation to secure 


1. A community of nations under law 
2. The cooperation of management and labor 
3. The abolition of racial prejudice and in- 
justice 
4. The building of Christian homes 
C. Ambassadors of Christ must be 
Unselfish and sincere 
Intelligent 


Courageous 
Patient 


al ll call i 


Your Purpose 


There probably isn’t a new idea in any of the 
lesson materials for today. But you will find em- 
phasized again and again a truth that we tend to 
accept with our lips and deny or neglect by, our be- 
havior, that is, the fact that God is depending upon 
each one of us to help realize his purposes for society 
today. Your purpose today is to help the members 
of your class realize that this fact is not one about 
which one may remain indifferent or complacent. 
If any member of the class fails to do what God 
expects of him, to that extent will God’s purposes be 
thwarted. 


Guiding the Discussion 


You may want to begin with the general idea 
expressed above. God and man are cooperating in 
developing the physical universe, to be sure, but 
it is in the area of human relationships that God 
is so dependent upon man’s help. This is not be- 
cause God is powerless, but because (Wesley Quar- 
terly) God has given to man freedom of the will. 


It is important that members of the class realize 
that God’s plans for society are based upon their 
conformity to the moral law, which is his law. As 
Rowlingson says, the Bible emphasizes the sovereign 
nature of God in that he dictates moral laws which 
determine man’s destiny. What are some of these 
moral laws? Let members of the class give their 
suggestions. Your list should include at least the 
following: 

















































1. Respect for personality 


2. The desirable character of such qualities as 
honesty, purity, industry, unselfishness, and 
patience. The sinfulness of their opposites is 
assumed. 


In this connection note Cox’s (Adult Student) com- 
ment that there is a moral force at work in our 
world. “Our ideas of goodness may and do change. 
But that there is something that makes for a grow- 
ing sense of righteousness cannot be doubted.” 


Be sure to stress the fact that these moral laws 
are just as binding as are the physical, and that to. 
defy them brings a like penalty. The one who jumps. 
from the Empire State Building is drawn to his 
death by the law of gravity. But the one who lives 
a selfish, penurious, mean life, pays a like penalty. 
He experiences no lasting satisfactions and his is 
a living death. We may scoff at honesty and purity 
and industry, but if we do, we pay the inexorable 
penalty required of those who defy the moral law. 
Individuals or nations who do not abide by the 
moral laws do not prosper. 


The emphasis to be found in most of the articles. 
today is that of the dependence of God upon man 
for the achievement of his purposes in society. “God 
has no other means of working in human society. 
He has no other hands than our hands. He has no. 
other voice but our voices to proclaim his message.’” 
(“Working With God,” Wesley Quarterly.) 

It will be interesting to get the answers of the 
class to the following questions: What are God’s- 
social plans? What deep stirrings and urges in our 
minds are indexes of what God is thinking? (“God’s. 
Plans,” Wesley Quarterly.) 

“God’s Plans” also lists some of the plans men 
are facing, implying that these may be God’s plans. 
These plans are listed in the lesson outline, and you 
will want to give some consideration to them, and 
then add other plans that may occur to you. 

We are all impressed, of course, with the difficulty: 
the nations of the world are encountering in creat- 
ing a community of nations under law, a community 
in which the enforcement of law shall supersede the. 
idiotic violence of war. Does it seem to your class. 
members that such a goal is in harmony with God’s. 
plans for society. If we believe it is, cannot we 
take courage and persevere more diligently in, 
doing all that we can to bring about its realization. 

What do members of the class think of the 
comment that we should work for the cooperation 
of management and labor in industry for that con- 
tinuously maintained volume of production which 
will make plenty possible for all? 

You may want to ask this question: Should 
Christians examine carefully the economic systems 
under which the various nations of the world exist 
in order to see if they are in harmony with God’s 
moral law that all persons should be considered 
sacred? Should we consider any present economie 
system sacrosanct? 

It is easy for us to give lip service to the ideal of 
the abolition of racial prejudice and injustice, but 
it is so difficult for many of us to get prejudice for 
other peoples out of our hearts. Let’s recognize that 
this prejudice is not limited to the Negro. It is even 
more marked at times against the Jews, the Jap- 
anese, and the Mexicans. 
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Recently a young man who stated very sincere 
and explicitly that he wanted justice for the Negr 
reacted emotionally against a suggestion that 
might be helpful to visit a Negro college and g 
acquainted with cultured and refined young color: 
men and women. Does this mean that we can mai 
progress quicker in abolishing injustice than » 
can in getting rid of prejudice? If so, what are i 
implications for race relations? 

Consider ways by which we all may help increa: 
the stability of the homes of our land. Are we c 
operating with God when we plan for courses on bi 
and girl relationships, marriage relationships a 
the like in our schools, colleges, and churches? Wh: 
is your church doing to promote Christian homes 
your community ? 

The point of all this is that we as individuals a 
to consider ourselves as ambassadors of Christ b 
fore our fellow men. Call attention to Redus’ (Adu 
Student) discussion of the background for the Scri 
ture passage for today and then read it to the clas 
Note that if we are to be ambassadors, we must | 
unselfish and sincere. People are quick to dete 
any hypocrisy. Furthermore, we must be of i 
quiring minds and intelligent in our approach 
social problems. Altogether too frequently religio: 
leaders present, rather dogmatically, solutions 
economic, social, and international problems th: 
are based upon an oversimplification of the pro! 
lems involved. 

It is obvious that we live in a society that is n 
yet Christian and it is altogether likely that if v 
are true ambassadors, if we really try to bring abo: 
changes that should be made, we will be misunde 
stood, looked upon with suspicion, and in son 
cases, even persecuted. Paul did not find it easy 1 
be a Christian. Neither will we, if we take oi 
religion seriously. But together with courage, v 
must have patience. Without patience, we becon 
cynical and despairing. 

Close the period by noting (‘Lesson Notes 
Wesley Quarterly) that God’s best gifts a1 
mediated through persons. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By John O. Gross 


An honest workman never shirks when h 
superior leaves the job. The building of God 
kingdom likewise depends upon his followers bein 
faithful to their tasks, whether they are watched 
work in some hidden place. The story of an offic« 
on a revenue cutter who had a sympathetic, Chri 
tian concern for a fourteen-year-old Chinese bx 
is now widely known. Because of his distaste f: 
merchandising, Charles Jones Soong ran away an 
joined the U. S. Coast Guard in Boston. Aboar 
the cutter, officers treated him kindly and late 
located for young Soong, then known as Soon Chi: 
chun, a home in Wilmington, N. C. The story the 
moves from Wilmington, where the boy, under tt 
helpful guidance of his newly-made friend, tl 
ship officer, became a Christian, united with Th 
Methodist Church, was educated in Methodist ed: 





cational institutions, to China, where he and his 
family have exercised wide influence for three gen- 


erations. Today his daughters, Madame Chiang, 
her sisters, Madame H. H. Kung and Madame Sun 
Yat-sen, and his son, T. V. Soong, all leaders in 
China and beneficiaries of the best in our Christian 
tradition, are indebted to the humble Coast Guard 
officer who, in an obscure place, took his Christian 
responsibility seriously. 

Christianity at its best always connects service to 
one’s fellow men with religious experience. Love 
for one another is not an elective but a required 
characteristic of the Christian. If a person possess- 
ing the world’s goods is not moved by the needs of 
underprivileged, suffering humanity, “how does 
God’s love abide in him?” However, charity and 
philanthropy tend more and more toward indirect 
approaches. But the emphasis of our faith is not 
on impersonal service; it is on the active participa- 
tion of the Christian. This means the giving of self 
as well as alms. Emerson once remarked, “When I 
have attempted to join myself to others by services, 
it proved an intellectual trick—no more. They eat 
your service like apples, and leave you out. But 
love them, and they feel you, and delight in you all 
the time.” After all it is 


Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.* 


“Faith by itself, if it has no works, is dead” is a 
widely quoted truism. The necessity of faith be- 
getting works, however, is more generally recog- 
nized than the dependence of works upon faith. 
The failure of our generation to move toward cor- 
recting social ills is an index of depleted spiritual 
resources. When President Truman lamented the 
failure of Congress to enact some laws granting a 
greater degree of justice to minority groups, he 
added that a revival of religion in our country would 
make such laws unnecessary, for where the spirit 
of brotherhood prevails, justice and fair play nat- 
urally follow. 


Observation indicates that our nation attaches 
more importance to laws as a power to correct evils 
than the creating of a spirit to leaven society up- 
ward. The love for children can set public opinion 
against the evils of child labor. Our interest -often 
stops with the passing of the laws. Love for persons 
and a deep-seated desire for their right to develop 
normally would rid this land of such evils as gam- 


- bling, intoxicants, and all other vices that are para- 


sites upon society. Our dependence is more now 
upon laws to regulate than upon educational and 
spiritual forces to make these evils taboo. 


Once it is said Napoleon was reminded of the 
scarcity of creative literature during his regime. 
He promised to speak to the Minister of Interior 
about it. But the immortal productions of arts and 
letters are not stimulated by outward circumstances. 
They rise from the deep fountains of the spiritual 
life. This is also true of lasting reforms. Those 
who are interested in permanent changes may de- 
duce this corollary from James 2:17: “Creative liv- 
ing, noble deeds, great service demand for their 
source powerful spiritual convictions.” 


‘Vision of Sir Launfal, by James Russell Lowell. 
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This picture, “Ancient of Days” by William Blake, 
can be used on with the International 
Lesson Series lesson, or with 
the Learning for Life lesson, 

The picture is a symbolic representation of 
God creating light. William Blake (1757-1827), the 
artist, was a visionary and a poet and artist. His 


work is characterized by imaginative symbolism. 
This hymn by William C. Doane (No. 59, The 
Methodist Hymnal) has the same theme: 


Ancient of Days, who sittest throned in glory, 

To Thee all knees are bent, all voices pray; 

Thy love has blessed the wide world’s wondrous story 
With light and life since Eden’s dawning day. 














YOUR NEW 


Here are the 1948 editions of five popular com 
taries to prove again, as they have year after 
how much help they can give you toward enri 
teaching and understanding of each week’s le 
If you have not been using one of these com 
taries, start now and see how much better 
class will respond to the detailed lesson interp 
tion. 


ARNOLD'S COMMENTARY 
by Benjamin L. Olmstead 


A practical commentary enriched with maps an 
lustrations, this volume contains the year’s les 
in one large compact book. Each lesson includes 
Bible text, an explanation of the text, a discus 
of the lesson, questions, applications, and _ illus 
tions. Each of the lessons is divided into sp 
study for people of various ages. Teachers and 
tors praise the book for its reliability. Cloth bin 
with gold stamping : tates Gon 


TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ CUIDE 
by Martha Tarbell 


A complete teacher's guide-—-one that provides 
“extras’’ that you'll want to add to your teach 
There are several pages of helps, outlines, and il 
trations for each lesson, It is rich in informatior 
Biblical times and countries. Each lesson is div 
into sections for young and old. There are sev 


pages of general teaching aids. Cloth binding. .$2 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 
by Wilbur M. Smith 

A teaching aid that becomes increasingly pop 
year after year. The 1948 edition contains a 

amount of material for each Sunday’s lesson. For 
adult department, a full plan for each lesson 
offered, and there are divisions of lesson interpr 
tions for each department. Numerous pictures 

reproductions of famous paintings pertinent to 
lessons are part of the volume. Maps and com 
hensive indexes are included. Cloth binding... $2 


SNOWDEN-DOUCLASS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


by Earl L. Douglass 


Au annual volume for teachers which gives a « 
cise outline, presents the aim of the lesson, 

gives a comprehensive discussion on each point 
the outline. Each lesson has discussion questi 
and hints. Emphasized statements are in bold t 
A new feature of this edition is the incorporatio: 
important illustrative material in the ‘Hints 
Teachers’”’ section. Cloth binding.......... 


THE CIST OF THE LESSON 
by Robert A. Torrey 


Handy vest-pocket size. In addition to the digest 
the lesson and the comments, there is a space 
names, an attendance record, a calendar, and 

Lord’s Prayer. All the lessons for the year in 

one convenient volume. Paper binding 


If sales tax applies in your state, please add neces 
amount on orders within your state. No tax neces 
on interstate orders. 
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